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IS RECORDED that some shepherds were tending their 



















sheep when they saw a great light in the heavens and heard voices singing. 
In a nearby village, a Roman soldier paced out his watch. But he saw no light 


in the heavens, nor did he hear voices singing a brave song. He was startled by the 





a soft shuffle of a camel’s padded feet, and drew his sword. A wise man passed by, his 
eyes fixed on a bright star. (And it came to pass some two thousand years later that a 
group of American teachers gathered around a decorated tree, with a lighted star at 


the very top. Children were singing songs. Some of these teachers saw a new light 





of inspiration. It shed bright rays across the months of a new year. ‘They heard 


the voices of hundreds of thousands of children and youth mingled with those in the 





room. And they knew in their hearts that the work of their days was significant 
and worthy of a new devotion. @One among them saw no new star, and heard not 
the music in the air. That one thought of the holidays as a time of escape, and the 


months of a new year as filled with routine and work rewarded by small pay. (When 





the song was ended, one child began a recitation of the Christmas story—‘*They 


were tending their sheep when they saw a great light, and heard voices singing, 





Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men.”’ 


——- *#-— 





I wish you all a Merry Christmas-and a New Year of significant teaching. 


OF. 


Commissioner of Education. n 
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Hishlights on America’s Youth Problem 





WENTY-ONE million young 

people in the United States, from 

16 to 24 years old, are wondering 
what the future holds for them. Five 
million of them are without gainful occu- 
pation at work, at home or at school. 
What is to be done about it? What is 
being done about it? Let a few extracts 
from data collected by the Committee on 
Youth Problems, of the United States 
Office of Education, speak for themselves. 


Youth knows what it wants 


In a survey of rural youth made in 
Douglas County, Wis., the young people 
were asked: ‘‘What are the. principal 
present needs of young people in your 
community?’’ The answers were reveal- 
ing. First, these young people wanted 
recreation and increased recreation facil- 
ities. Second, they wanted work with 
pay. Third, organizations for young 
people and group leadership. And fourth, 
more education both in school and out of 
school. 

Are these demands _ unreasonable? 
Would not every community be a better 
place to live in if they were met? Are 
they not worth a great deal of coopera- 
tive effort in order that they may be met? 


Getting together on the job 


A survey of the status and activities 
of 300 unmarried, unemployed young 
people, from 16 to 24, in 9 Ohio. town- 
ships, disclosed the fact that although 
local facilities for education, occupational 
training, and recreation were meager in 
the extreme, 43 percent of the people. in- 
terviewed had no suggestion to offer as 
to possible new types of organization i: 
the community. ‘It appears to be 
clear”, states the report, “that large 
numbers of rural people are still unaware 
of the benefits to be derived through a 
planned community organization.” 

Is a planned community organization 
possible in a rural district? 

Breathitt County, Ky.,. has demon- 
strated what can be done. Opportunity 
for young people in the Kentucky moun- 
tain regions has never run high, and the 
depression brought it to a still lower ebb. 
“Agriculture at best offers a gloomy out- 
look; mining, lumbering, and railroading 
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Certain Findings of Committee on Youth Problems 


During Year of Existence in the Office of Education as 


Reported by Dorothy B. Cammell 


* * * the county was 


have declined 
badly in need of some intelligent concern 
for its youth.” With the help of the 
Southern Women’s Educational Alliance, 
Officials, including the county. superin- 
tendent of schools, the president of the 
University of Kentucky, agricultural ex- 
tension workers, and others, have put on 
a demonstration program with three ob- 
jectives: (1) The creation of a county 
council concerned with the guidance prob- 


lems of youth; (2) a county survey of 





Committee on Youth 
Problems 


N JUNE 1934 the United States 
Commissioner of Education 
called a national conference in 
Washington to consider the youth 
problem of today. . The Committee 
on Youth Problems was appointed 
as a result of this conference to 
collect data on the present status of 
youth throughout’ the United 
States.. For the past year the 
committee has been sponsoring; l,a 
vouth census; 2, surveys of activ- 
ities now existing in behalf of un- 
employed young people in the 
fields of education, guidance, em- 
ployment, and recreation. Results 
of the work of the committee will 
be published by the Office of Edu- 
eation in bulletin form. A bulletin, 
Youth: How Communities Can 
Help, has been published in mime- 
ographed form and is now being 
printed for distribution. Two other 
bulletins, Youth: Activities of Li- 
braries and Museums, and Youth: 
A Contemporary Bibliography, are 
available in mimeographed form. 
Other printed publications will deal 
with recreation, guidance and place- 
ment, youth surveys, education, 


and employ ment. 











actual and potential resources for capa- 
ble, aspiring young people; and (3) the 
gradual development of a program tak- 
ing into account both in-school and out- 
of-school youth. The result is a two-way 
program: (1) To act upon the in-school 
youth in changing the curriculum with 
the end of better adjustment of boys and 
girls to life conditions, safeguarding char- 
acter, and devising wholesome recrea- 
tions; (2) to provide guidance and de- 
velop vocationally and avocationally the 
out-of-school young people. The first is 
accomplished through teacher and lead- 
ership training, headed up by a guidance 
institute under the auspices of the uni- 
versity. The second is accomplished 
through opportunity centers in various 
parts of the country, which provide: 


Study adjusted to individual needs 
and interests. 


Supervised work projects having a 
training value. 


Recreations, as varied as possible. 


Provision for developing and en- 
joying avocational hobbies. 


While the funds for financing the dem- 
onstration come from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, there is a high degree of com- 
munity cooperation in carrying it through. 
The opportunity centers are financed by 
Federal funds, the county schools, Jack- 
son citizens, and a small special grant. 
County health officers help with the 
health program. The surveys are fi- 
nanced by Relief Administration funds. 
The University of Kentucky provides 
the occupational speakers, the meetings 
being held in the Jackson City Audi- 
torium, the Breathitt County High School 
Auditorium, and the Jefferson Hotel. 
The guidance institute for teachers is ad- 
ministered by the university and spon- 
sored by the county superintendent of 
schools and the Southern Women’s 
Educational Alliance. 
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That 
1 do 


The Connecticut 


is what community cooperation 


State Employment 
Service has made a study of the applica- 
tions for work of more than 43,000 young 
“The outstanding fact 
evealed by this study ’”’, states the report, 


men and women. 


s that over 73 percent of the young 
people seeking jobs through the employ- 
untrained for 
skilled occupation; over 40 percent were 
kind of work 
They seemed for the most part 
to have obtained the few joovs they had 


ment offices were any 


ntrained to do any 
x * 


had by a chance method rather than by 
iny planned selection of occupation and 
amw.s. °° >*.* 


All too often the young man or woman 


careful training to 
came to the employment office with the 
statement, ‘I’ll take anything!’”’ 

How can they get the vocational guid- 
ance and training so obviously needed? 

Connecticut is doing much to remedy 
the situation, but for the sake of variety 
let us turn to another part of the country. 
‘Wisconsin has for some years offered a 
broad range of vocational training for 
out-of-school youth * * * The class 
offerings in any of these schools are 
dependent on the demands of the stu- 
* * * ‘The directing 
are made up of representatives of em- 
employee, 
interesting trade and industrial units are 
offered in the Madison Vocational School, 


dents 


boards 


ployer, and school.” Some 


as commercial photo retouching, office 
men with technical back- 
grounds, plumbing, mechanics, home eco- 


training for 


nomics (for both sexes), arts and crafts 
kinds. Besides training, the 
Madison Vocational School offers a com- 
“All stu- 
dents desiring work are registered and 


of many 
prehensive placement service. 
their recommendations and _ training 
checked. A particular effort is made to 
local 
holders that the school is prepared to 
furnish workers trained in specific lines, 
with the result that offices, trades, indus- 


form business firms and house- 


tries, and housekeepers call the school 
when in need of employees. The students 
fitted are sent to apply * * * 
The placement office is an integral part 


of the 


pest 


school and works in close coopera- 
tion with all departments; thus students 
be trained for types of work in 


may 
which vacancies are likely to occur.’ 

The retraining program of Williams- 
port, Pa., way of 
solving this problem. 


illustrates another 


1 

A report on a survey made by the New 
York State College of Agriculture, of 
Cornell University, on the ‘Interests, 
Activities, and Problems of Rural Young 
Folks’’, states: ‘‘In aisanging programs 


See ScHoo. Lire, October 1935 


SCHOOL 


for boys and girls another very important 
problem presents itself. 
individuals or agencies who are attempt- 
ing to help young people may actually be 
If a pro- 
gram is arranged by adults, the leaders 
are adults and the planning and work are 
done by adults. When this happens, the 
programs are not for boys and girls but 
for adults; the adults are receiving the 
training and youth is being entertained. 
Would it eS Oe 


sponsor programs. which can be planned 


Some of those 


hindering their development. 


not be possible 





5,000,000 Youth 
Unemployed 


TATISTICS compiled and col- 
hae by the Committee on 
Youth Problems in the Office of 
Education indicate that of the | 
20,100,000 young people 16 to 24 
years of age, inclusive, in the United 
States— 

4,000,000 are in full-time 
and colleges. 

500,000 without employment are 
taking part-time school 
work. 

2,800,000 are young married wom- 
en not employed and | 
not in school. 

7,800,000 are employed at full-time 
or part-time nonrelief 
jobs. 

300,000 are out of school and un- 
employed but not seek- 
ing employment. 

4,700,000 are out of school, unem- 
ployed and seeking em- 
ployment. 

These figures show an increase of 
150 percent. in the unemployed 
youth group over the United States 
Census figures for 1930. 

Independent studies of high- 
school graduate placement indicate 
that approximately 46 percent of 
graduates continue their education; 
24 percent find remunerative em- 
ployment; 2 percent are classified 
as married (girls), unreported or 
deceased; and 28 percent are unem- | 
ployed. 

The greater need for further edu- | 
cation and employment lies in the 
16- to 19-year group as against the 
20- to 24-vear group. 


schools 











and developed by the young folks them- 
Well-trained adults might give 
wise guidance when needed, but the young 
folk would work out their own problems 
in a way satisfying to them.” 

Is this possible? 


selves? 
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Several years ago a group of small 
boys in Washington, N. C., got together 
through a common interest in natural 
science and started an amateur museum. 
As their bugs and birds 
became interested. 
The museum began with quarters in a 
private building, progressed to a vacant 
room in the city hall and finally to a brand 
new structure erected specially for it in 
the city park. The Bug House Labora- 
tory, as it is called, is now the largest 
amateur museum in the country. There 
is a membership of 25 young men and 
women between 16 and 30 years of age, 
with a junior associate group of about 20. 
This organization sponsors, maintains, 
directs the museum. All of the 
actual work, including field trips for the 
collection of specimens, classification and 
preservation of material, and arrange- 
ment of specimens for exhibition, is done 
by the members. The museum is divided 
five departments, with weekly 
instruction in each section, 
Quite an achievement for a little town of 
7,000 population! 


The Job-Finders’ Club of Cleveland, 
Ohio, proves that young people can 
organize for work as well as for hobbies. 
In 1931 a number of unemployed boys 
gathered daily in the waiting room of the 
vocational employment department of the 
Cleveland Y. M.C. A. Someone suggest- 
ed that the group might meet regularly in 
an adjoining classroom and discuss topics 
of interest. The Job-Finders’ Club was 
the result. Luncheons are held once a 
month, and all young men registered with 
the employment department of the “Y” 
are invited. The members of the club 
look for work individually, and when 
one discovers a vacancy which he him- 
self cannot fill he refers it to the employ- 
ment department. An honor roll is kept 
of men who have referred one or more 
jobs to the department. In this way 
members are fortified with the knowledge 
that others are helping them, and are 
reminded that they are helping others. 

Some of the 5,000,000 unemployed 
young people are in every city, town, and 
hamlet throughout the country. They 
constitute a national problem, but one 
which must be met in each community 
according to the particular needs and 
resources of that community. A plan 
that works well in one place might be 
worse than useless in another. Many of 
the plans described are being, or may be, 
modified as time goes on and circum- 
stances change. The point is that these 
communities, and others equally pro- 
gressive, have heard the call of youth 
and are doing their best to respond. 
They have made a start. 


collection of 
older 


grew, 


people 


and 


into 


courses. of 
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In a King’s Reign 





HE SCHOOL medical officer of 

London in his report for the past 

year very happily used _ the 
king’s jubilee as an occasion for a review 
of school health work in that city during 
a quarter of a century. This was highly 
fitting for ‘‘the organization and growth 
of care for the children’s health in the 
London schools are exactly contempora- 
neous with the reign.’”’ Preparatory 
work had begun but it was ‘‘not until 
the year of his Majesty’s accession that 
the school medical service of London 
took shape,” and the first treatment 
centers were opened. We quote from 
Dr. Menzie’s report: 

“In 1900 the school board for London 
by special resolution put on record their 
grave concern that 96 percent of scholar- 
ship children were found with advanced 
dental decay. At that time nothing 
could be done about it, as there was no 
provision for dental treatment and no 
power to provide it. In 1910 the first 
dental center was opened. Now, there 
is provision for the treatment of 150,000 
children annually, and only 4 percent of 
the scholarship candidates are found 
with advanced dental decay. 

“The effect of the nurses’ patient and 
unremitting work is shown in the im- 
provement in the appearance and clean- 
liness of the children. In 1912, 39.5 per- 
cent of the children in the schools were 
infected by parasites, in 1920 this per- 
centage was reduced to 13.8 and in 1934 
to 4.5. 

‘**Ringworm of the scalp, formerly one 
of the greatest scourges of school children, 
is now rarely found. In 1911 there were 
6,214 new cases of this disease, in 1920 
there were 3,983, but in 1934 only 265. 

“In 1912 the proportion of children 
with subnormal nutrition in London was 
12.8 percent. By 1934 it had been re- 
duced to 4.6 percent; but these figures 
do not tell the whole story of improve- 
ment, for the children now returned as 
subnormal in nutrition are practically all 
slight cases, whereas formerly a large 
proportion were severe. It may help 
the reader to visualize the improvement 
which has taken place in this respect 
more accurately when it is pointed out 
that in the winter of 1909-10 the school 
doctor in a single school in Bethnal 
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James Frederick Rogers, M. D., Office of Education 


Consultant in Hygiene, Quotes and Comments on 


London’s School Health 


Green counted 91 children very seriously 
ill-nourished; this number is more than 
three times as great as those found ill- 
nourished to the same degree in 1934 by 
all the school: doctors in all the schools 
of London: 

‘The early reports of the school med- 
ical inspectors showed that visual defect 
was serious, that its incidence was much 
heavier upon girls than upon boys, and 
that it advanced very rapidly in girls 
during school life. “With improvement 
in school hygiene, the vision of the chil- 
dren, particularly the girls, has greatly 
improved and the girls no longer suffer 
from worse vision than the boys. The 
percentage excess of defective. vision in 
12-year-old girls over 12-year-old boys 
was, in several years, as follows: 


Percentage 
excess of defective 


Year vision tn girls 
1913 17. 6 
1918 11.0 
1922 9. 3 
1927 5. 3 
1931 2.7 
1933 0. 0 
1934 0. 0 


“His Majesty’s reign is distinguished 
from. all those that went before by. con- 
sideration for the health of the children. 
The above figures and facts serve merely 
to illustrate the great advance which has 
already been made. 

“The school children, many of whom 
were formerly unhappy, ill-nourished, 
defective, unclean, and prematurely old, 
have been replaced by a generation which 
approaches more nearly to the ideal of a 
population healthy, wholesome, and full 
of the joy of living.” 

Health is not a measurable quantity, 
but decayed teeth and running ears are 
very definite conditions. Children with 
and without these conditions can be 
counted and the accomplishments of the 
medical service of the London schools in 
the brief span of a quarter century are 
very heartening. Part of this improve- 


Report 


ment is the result of preventive measures. 
We in this country have never found the 
vision of girls significantly worse than 
that of boys. The cause of this in Lon- 
don was believed to be due to too early 
use of the eyes for needlework under con- 
ditions of lighting which were none too 
good for the purpose. Poor nutrition is 
always conducive to the development of 
visual and other defects. The cause of 
excessive eyestrain in young girls has 
been removed and their nutrition has 
been improved with apparent effects. 
The striking results of dental treat- 
ment does not mean that the teeth of the 
child of 1935 are much less subject to 
decay than were those of his father and 
mother when they were attending school, 
but it does mean that most teeth which 
the parents lost at an early age are now 
preserved during school days and beyond. 
Some day we will prevent this most com- 
mon of diseases—dental caries, but in the 
meanwhile the best we can do (and it is 
a very good best) is to compensate for 
poor tooth building by tooth repair. 
Some of the school health services of 
our cities have accomplished as much as 
have those of London but some have not 
done so. The secret of getting things 
done is to do them and the school medical 
service gets nothing done by the mere 
finding of defects. While many schools 
secure the treatment of a large proportion 
of abnormal conditions some communi- 
ties are unblushingly content with report- 
ing as low as 15 or even 10 percent. In 
other words, the cost of finding defects 
in 85 children out of 100 has gone for 
naught. The teeth of these children 
continue to rot, their ears to run, and their 
eyes to strain. Perhaps Dr. John Sund- 
wall was not unduly pessimistic when he 
recently remarked that ‘“‘the average 
school or college health program is the 
art of not getting important things done.” 
As Richard Jefferies made the old toad 
say, ‘If you are only going to do a thing, 
it would be no use if you lived a thousand 





years, it would always be just the same.” 
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New Books and Pamphlets 
Helps for Debaters 


Socialization of Medicine, comp. by 
Julia E. Johnsen. New York, The H. W. 
Wilson Co., 1935. 


835 p. (The Reference Shelf. 


5 90 cents. 


v. 10, no. 


Selected material of general, affirmative, and negative 
nature, with brief and bibliographies. 

Free Medical Care—Socialized Medicine. 
Comp. and ed. by E. C. Buehler. New 
York, Noble and Noble, Publishers, Inc., 
01935. 
360 p. 
$2.00. 

Material on every phase of the subject for the debater 
Includes: Principal arguments 
for and against socialized medicine; Questions and 
nswe.s pertaining to the interpretation of the ques- 


(Debater’s Help Book, v. II.) 


and the debate coach. 


n; Definition of terms; Bibliography; Selected 
ticles. 
University Debaters’ Annual 1934 
1935. ed. by Edith M. Phelps. New 


York, The H. W. Wilson Co., 1935. 

453 p. $2.25. 

Contains 10 intercollegiate debates for 1934-35 with 
uccompanying briefs and bibliographies 


Adjustment and Guidance 


Measurement of the Personality Adjust- 
ments of High School Pupils, by Percival 
M. Symonds and Claude E. 
New York, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1935. 


110 p. 


Jackson. 


$1.00. 


Describes methods and instruments which have been 
devised for measuring the personality adjustments of 
chool children. 

Guidance Working Materials for Junior 
and Senior High Schools, by Frank Jones 


Clark. Seattle, Wash., 1935. 
117 p. mimeog. $1.00 plus postage 
From Frank Jones Clark, Roosevelt 


High School, Seattle, Wash.). 


Suggestions and practical helps for working out guid- 
ince plans, includes 46 forms in use at the Roosevelt 


High School. 


School Library Aids 
Modern 


use, by 


Authors, an index 
for high-school Muriel Augusta 
Chicago, American Library As- 
sociation, 1935. 


21 p. 35 cents. 


\{n index to sources of interesting material about 82 


Essays on 


Crooks. 


\dern authors, generally studied in high school 


SCHOOL 


Manual of Cataloging and Classifica- 
tion for Elementary and Small High 
School Libraries, by Margaret Fullerton 
Johnson. 2d ed. rev. New York, The 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1935. 

47 p. 50 cents. 

Cataloging principles adapted to suit the needs of 
libraries in grade schools and small high schools 


Supplementary Material 


Petroleum, the story of an industry. 
Prepared and published by American 
Petroleum Institute, 50 West 50th St., 
New York, N. Y. 95p._ illus. 

15 cents. (Free to any school library.) 

The story of the operations and services performed in 
transforming a natural resource into useful products 


The Story of Milk. Philadelphia Inter- 


State Dairy Council, 20th and Race 
Sts., Philadelphia, 1935. 
6 folders (loose leaf). illus. Free. 


Assembled for classroom use under the following 
Rocks and soil.~-2.._The growing plant.—3 

4. The dairy farm.—5, Transportation 
and distribution 


6. Milk, the food. 


topics: 1. 
The cow 


Susan QO. FuTrtTerRer 


Recent Theses 


A LIST of the most recently received 
doctors’ and masters’ theses in education, 
which may be borrowed from the library 
of the Office of Education on interlibrary 
loan, is as follows: 


ALSHOUSE, HERMAN S. What errors in the me- 
chanics of English survive college training? Master's, 
1930. Syracuse University. 56 p. ms. 

ANDREAS, Lewis P. Summer recreational programs 
for adults and children in 26 New York State cities 
receiving State aid. Master’s, 1935. Syracuse. Uni- 
versity. 54 p. ms. 

BaLpWin, Sapre Louise. Civic values in social 
science clubs. Master’s, 1935. Boston University. 
138 p. ms 

Boreitt, J. STERLING. An evaluation of home 
study as measured by teachers’ marks in the Spanish- 
burg high school. Master’s, 1935. West Virginia 
University. 55 p. ms. 

CONNELLY, MARY ELIZABETH. A remedial drill 
for correcting the language errors ofchildren. Master's, 
1935. Boston University. 92 p. ms. 

CorKxery, OpaL Grace. The training of social 
studies teachers as provided by 26 leading teachers’ 
colleges in the United States. Master's, 1935. 
Washington University. 60 p. ms. 

DovLe, Sister Mary PETER. A study of play selec- 
tion in women’s colleges. Doctor's, 1934. 
College, Columbia University. 75 p 

FENDRICK, PavuL. Visual characteristics of poor 
Doctor's, 1934. Teachers College, Columbia 
54 p. 


Ceorge 


Teachers 


readers. 
University 
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liurp, W. CHANDLER A study of individual 
differences and failures in algebra. Master's, 1985 
Boston University. 57 p. ms, 

MacKenzig, DONALD Hersney. Effects of various 
physical activities on the physical fitness of university 
men. Master's, 1935. Boston University. Research 
quarterly of the American physicel education associa- 
125-43, March 1935 

Myers, THropore R. Intra-family relationships 
and pupil adjustment: the relation between certain 
selected factors of the home environment of junior 
senior high school pupils and the adjustment and 
behavior of these pupils in school. Doctor's, 1935 
reachers College, Columbia University. 115 p. 

Priok, WitLtaRD F. The junior high principal of 
New York State. Master's, 1935. Syracuse Univer- 
sity. 88 p. ms. 

RANCATORE, MARIAN ELvina. Appreciation units 
in chemistry based on practical applications in an 
agrarian community and in the home. Master's, 
1935. Boston University. 89 p. ms. 

Rock, Ronert T., jr. The influence upon learning 
of the quantitative variation ofafter-effects. Doctor's, 
1932. ‘Teachers College, Columbia University. 78 p 

SHERMAN, ALLAN H. A study of the pitch prefer- 
ences of children. Master’s, 1935. Syracuse Univer- 
sity. 479 p. ms. 

SIDDALINGAIYA, M. Reconstructing elementary 
education in Mysore, India. Doctor's, 1930. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 211 p 

SPENCER, STANLEY Ear... The history and philos- 
ophy of the Latin grammar school in the Massachu- 
setts Bay colony, 1635-1780. Master's, 1935. Boston 
University. 101 p. ms 

STREBEL, Ratpu F. The nature of the supervision 
of student teaching in universities using cooperating 
public high schools and some conditioning factors- 
Doctor's, 1935. Teachers College, Columbia Univer. 
sity. 1M p. 

VAN ORNAM, FRANCIS Hunt. The possibility of 
reducing the range of individual differences within 
the grades of an elementary school through regrouping 
on the basis of composite grade, reading or arithmetic 
Master’s, 1935. Syracuse University. 147 


tion, 6 


scores 
p. ms 
Wriys_ow, Harry D. The organization and ad- 
ministration of adult education in public schools, 
1929-1930. Doctor's, 1935. Teachers College, Colum 

bia University. 117 p. 
Rutn A. Gray 


Meetings 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TECHNICAL HiGs SCHOOLS 
AND INsTiITUTES. St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 22-27 
AMERICAN COLLEGE PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION. St 

Louis, Mo., Feb. 19-22. 
AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 22-27. 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
New York, N. Y., Jan. 28-31. 

AMERICAN MATHEMATICAL SocreTy. St. Louis, Mo., 
Dec. 30, 1935-Jan. 3, 1936. 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 

17 and 18. 
AMERICAN SociaL HYGIENE 
York, N. Y., Jan. 15 
AMERICAN Society OF Civil. ENGINEERS 
N. Y., Jan. 15-18. 


ASSOCIATION , 


Chicago, I., Feb 
ASSOCIATION. New 


New York, 


[Continued on page 83) 
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New Deal in Schoolhousing 





*% United States money allotted for 


school-building repair s and for new 


buildino:: 


CO. W. A. and E. R.A. $150, 000, 000 
P. W. A__--- 338, 932, 614 
W. P. A. (to Oct. 


1935) 97. 222. 890 


©“O 
<i“ 


Total 586, 155, 504 





HE PERIOD from 1920 to 1930 

was the greatest school-building 

decade in the history of our coun- 
try, due to an era of. prosperity, making 
bond issues easy to be voted and sold, and 
to studies and surveys of school officials to 
determine the needs for adequate housing 
of pupils in both cities and rural areas. 
Thousands of poorly planned, inade- 
quately constructed buildings were re- 
placed by schoolhouses of modern design. 
Records show that many States more 
than doubled their public-school property 
values during this decade. ‘The progress 
was so great that business men, poli- 
ticians and economists sounded notes of 
warning against overbuilding. sut care- 
ful check-ups clearly revealed the fact 
that probably with all this aggressive 
’ building program more than 2 million 
pupils of the Nation, generally in the 
rural sections, were still housed in over- 
crowded, insanitary, unsightly, poorly 
equipped buildings which neither inspired 
civic pride nor provided proper health 
protection. 

As has been previously pointed out, 
this school-building program continued 
fairly steady through 1931. But there 
was comparatively little schoolhouse con- 
struction in 1932 and 1933, although the 
school enrollment continued to increase 
very rapidly, due to special emphasis on 
attendance and to a sharp decrease in 
the employment of children in industry, 
farming, and other activities. Not only 
was there a-sudden drop in the normal 
annual schoolhouse construction pro- 
grams, but because of lean school budgets 
and lack of satisfactory continuous plans 
for school-plant upkeep, a large per- 
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S. L. Smith, Director, Southern Office, Julius Rosen- 


wald Fund, Nashville, Tenn., Addresses National Con- 


ference on Schoolhouse Construction 


centage of existing school. plants were 
being greatly neglected and thousands 
had reached a state of too rapid deteri- 
oration. Careful estimates indicated 
that probably 2 billion dollars worth of 
public-school property was in need of 
immediate improvements. 


Indebtedness 


Added to the acute problem of financ- 
ing current expenses of public schools in 
this period of depression, which emptied 
public coffers, school . officials were 
staggering and trembling under the 
heavy burden of bonded debts incurred 
mainly for buildings in the past decade. 
The best estimates revealed the alarming 
fact that the total school indebtedness 
was more than 3 billion dollars (half as 
much as the total value of all public- 
school property 

School-building officials should so plan 
their programs in the future as to prevent 
a recurrence of this condition. - It is right 
and proper to issue bonds for school 
buildings, but provision should be made 
to retire them by setting up equal annual 
payments with interest over a period 
not.to exceed 15 to 20 years, otherwise 
undue and unjust burdens are passed on 
to handicap the next generation. 

An additional demand for special 
types of buildings or classrooms has been 
made necessary because of adjusted 
curriculum offerings to meet the changing 
needs in the new social order, which has 
probably affected the high schools more 
than the elementary, because of the un- 
employment situation and special stimu- 
lation which has brought in. abnormally 
increasing numbers of pupils from 16 to 


20 years of age. 
C. W. A. 


The first ray of light thrust through 
this dark picture giving hope to school 
officials was the C. W. A., in 1933-34, 
which helped to stimulate the improve- 


ment and rehabilitation of thousands of 
school plants, ranging from a very few 
hundred in some States to several thou- 
sand in others. But because the very 
nature of the C. W. A. emergency pro- 
gram, in efforts to provide immediate 
employment for millions who had lost 
their jobs, required quick action, and 
because public-school officials necessarily 
go slowly in developing projects and are 
not always in complete accord in pre- 
senting their requests for Government 
aid, this fine program ended in March 
1934, just as a large number of counties 
and communities were about ready to 
begin their projects. Those who acted 
promptly received a larger share of aid. 
The average number of schools per State 
receiving C. W. A. aid was about 1,000, 
and the average amount per school was 
$1,000, averaging from less than $100 to 
several thousand dollars per school. 


F. E.R. A. 


Soon after the closing of the Civil 
Works Administration program, the 
F. E.R. A. assumed the task of complet- 
ing the unfinished projects and coop- 
erated by furnishing labor from relief rolls 
in new projects for improvement and 
beautification of school plants, resulting 
not only in modest rehabilitation of these 
existing school plants, but in some, plan- 
ning for continuous upkeep. Careful 
estimates received from the Office of 
Education and from about half of the 
State superintendents of education and 
State public works administrators 
indicate that probably more _ than 
$150,000,000 was received and used for 
material and labor in the rehabilitation 
of school plants in 1933-34, through aid 
of the C. W. A. and the F. E. R. A. 


P. W. A. 


This program of school plant rehabili- 
tation by aid of F. E. R. A. labor con- 
tinued through 1934-35, but complete 
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lata from all States are not yet avail- 
rhe Reports from about half of the 


State superintendents and public works 


at 
administrators indicate that an average 
of about 1,000 schools per State were im- 
proved and _ rehabilitated under the 
F. E. R. A. in 1933-34, the average total 
cost being about $1,000 and the average 
aid from relief rolls approximately $600 
Work ranged from the grad- 
ng of school grounds, planting sbrubs, 
setting trees, building walks and sanitary 
privies to major repairs such as remodel- 


1] 
per school. 


ing and modernizing existing school 
nts, painting them inside and outside, 
nd in the building of several small, 
moderna rural school plants. 

The Federal Office of Education esti- 
that up to November 1, 1935, 
P. W. A. aid for new school-building 
throughout the United States 
totaled $338,932,614. The total 
mated cost of educational building 
projects under the old P. W. A. which 
comes to a close December 15 was esti- 
mated at approximately $200,353,708 on 
August 1. P. W. A. grants and loans 
1uthorized under the Emergency Relief 
Appropriation Act of 1935, better known 
$4,000,000,000 works-relief act, 
:zmount to approximately $205,863,502. 
Counting in funds supplied by the bor- 
total estimated cost of all 
P. W. A. school building projects to date 
is approximately $503,690,000. 

It is interesting to know that John W. 
Studebaker, United States Commissioner 


mates 


projects 


esti- 


is the 


rowers, the 


of Education, recently announced that 
the P. W. A. has directed approximately 
of the total amount of the 
grants and loans avail- 


10 percent 
1935 P. W. A. 
able into educational building channels. 
On October 1 there were 2,133 educational 
building projects of various types in- 
cluded for a share of the new P. W. A. 
Total P. W. A. school building 
projects to date, 3,100. 


money. 


W. P. A. 


The Works Progress Administration 
program is just getting under way. To 
October 24, there were 11,200 school and 
college projects amounting to $97,222,890 
approved by the President for the 
W. P. A. A few statements from State 
public administrators and from 
State departments of education indicate 
that this program will be very extensive 
during the current school year, partic- 
larly in improving and 
beautifying existing rural school plants, 
and in the erection of small school build- 

gs and additions of classrooms to exist- 
The following statements 
from a few States are given which show 

trend of the W. P. A. program: 


works 


substantially 


g plants. 


The Works Administration in Washington has just 
approved a project for Mississippi, which will add 
1,500 classrooms for both white and colored in com- 
munities having no public-school facilities whatever 
for schools now housed in old lodge halls, churches, 
and cabins 

The Works Administrator of Georgia writes that 
she has recommended an allotment of $5,000,000 to be 





$6 EXT year will show the 

N greatest progress in school- 
house construction that has been 
1929-30, and. the 
program of school-plant 


known since 
greatest 
rehabilitation and beautification in 
the Nation's history”’, Mr. 
Smith, the author of ‘‘New Deal 
Copies of the 


says 


in Schoolhousing.’’ 
leaflet, ‘‘Suggestions on Improve- 
ment and Beautification of School 
Plants”’ from the 
Office of Education, Washington, 
DD, <. 


are available 











used mainly in improving and beautifying the rural 
school plants of that State. 

The State Director of Building and Business Ad 
ministration of Minnesota states that they have re- 
quests in Washington for W. P. A. allotments amount 
ing to $30,000,000, of which $5,000,000 is to be used in 
improving and beautifying existing school plants. 


Similar statements come from other 
State superintendents and public works 
administrators from various States. 
This is the floodlight to the dark picture 


painted in 1932-33. 








Measurement 
Today 


* 





New Tests 

The Manwiller Word Recognition Test, 
published by the World Book Company, 
is a measure of the ability to recognize 
word forms. There are norms available 
for grades 1 and 2. 

Symposium on Educational Research. 
The October number of the Journal of 
Educational Research is composed of a 
symposium on the participation of field 
workers in educational research. There 
are 12 articles, not counting an introduc- 
tion and an editorial by Carter V. Good, 
arranged the This 
series of short articles gives a very good 
picture of the need and opportunity for 
research for those in regular educational 
work. The articles are more or less on 
different topics, avoiding overlapping of 
This method of conducting a 


who symposium. 


material. 
symposium does away to some extent 
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with the possibility of presenting different 
views on the same subject, but has the 
advantage of having each subtopic pre- 
sented by one who has a special interest 
and experience in the area covered by 
the subtopic. 

The meaning of research is discussed 
by J. Stanley Gray. A. 8. Barr and 
Clifford Woody describe methods of in- 
struction two institutions, 
Michigan, respectively, 
inculeating research method- 
Carter Alexander shows how in- 
struction in library methods aids research. 
Warren W. Coxe discusses the function 
of a State department of education in 
furthering research, while W. W. Charters 
indicates how an institution of higher 
learning may encourage and aid in re- 
search in the field. J. Paul Leonard and 
| ie methods of 
curriculum research, coming to some dis- 
appointing conclusions in regard | to 
teacher participation. Harl R. Douglass 
and William A. Brounell take the oppor- 
tunity to present in new style their criti- 
methods as the 
control-experimental group and certain 
statistical techniques. Jesse B. Sears 
describes how workers in school systems 
can be used in making a school survey. 
The relation between the problem-solving 
method and research is brought out by 
both Gray and Good. 


which the 
Wisconsin and 
follow in 


ology ° 


Loomis discuss the 


cisms of such research 


Current emphasis on character educa- 
tion brings about new demands on our 
research facilities. We need to know 
much more about the influence of various 
factors in and out of school which may 
influence character before much can be 
definitely said on the subject. A reveal- 
ing article is that of Martha C. Hardy 
in the September Journal of Educational 
Psychology called “‘The Out-of-School 
Activities of Well-Adjusted and Poorly 
Adjusted Elementary School Pupils.” 
In this study the behavior factors of 
children outside the schoolroom were 
related to the behavior difficulties of 
children in the schoolroom. In general, 
it was found that the relationship was 
As far as the activity on the play- 
ground and at home was concerned, 
poorly adjusted pupils in school had 
about the same responses as the adjusted 
pupils in school. Insofar as this result 
can be substantiated by further research 
this means that the adjustment in the 
classroom is a specific adjustment and 
does not follow very closely the general 
expression of the social traits of the child 
when unhampered by the schoolroom. 
This conclusion has considerable bearing 
on character education practices. 

Davip SEGEL 


weak. 
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The Vocational Summary 


x wk * 





FACT which many people seem 
to overlook is that despite wide- 
spread unemployment, many 

manufacturers are today facing an actual 
and serious shortage of skilled mechanics, 
and that this condition will become more 
acute as business recovery goes forward. 
Realizing this the Tri-Cities Manufac- 
turers Association, representing manu- 
facturers in Moline and Rock Island, IIl., 
and Davenport, Iowa, has made a survey 
in the area represented by its member- 
ship to determine the cause of the skilled 
help shortage, and to ascertain the voca- 
tional training facilities available in the 
community. The shortage of skilled 
workers is due, they have found, to— 
(a) Switching of workers from one field to another 
in an endeavor to keep employed, (b) drift of workers 
into small businesses of their own, (c) decimation of 
ranks through retirement or ill health, (d) reduced 
working hours, (e) cutting off of supply of mechanics 
from other countries, and (f) decreased apprenticeship- 
training programs since 1929. 
These conditions, the association’s study 
shows, have reduced skilled help almost 
50 percent. The concern which the Tri- 
Cities Manufacturers Association feels 
over the lack of skilled help in the indus- 
tries represented by its members is exem- 
plified in a statement. which appears in 
the study made by the association, that 
“in place of the 34 apprentices now in 
training for toolmakers and machinists 
there should be approximately 165.” 
Training of apprentices for Tri-Cities 
manufacturing industries is conducted in 
cooperation with the vocational-training 
program carried on under the supervision 
of the State boards for vocational educa- 
tion of Illinois and Iowa, and local public 
schools. To help boys who have been 
unable during the last few years to find 
employment as apprentices to prepare 
themselves for apprenticeship opportuni- 
ties as these become available, a trade 
program has been developed at Moline. 
Forty-one students are enrolled in this 
trade school at the present time. 


Rehabilitation 


More than half of the 456 persons 
rehabilitated in Pennsylvania last year 
received their disabilities im industry, 
as compared with two-thirds of those 
rehabilitated in 1934 and more than 
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four-fifths of the persons rehabilitated 
in 1933. Nineteen percent of those per- 
sons cared for had not been employed 
before. .Thirty-nine percent returned 
to former employers, 46 percent of them 
found work with new employers, and 13 
percent went into business for them- 
selves. Sixty-nine persons received vo- 
cational training for 40 different occupa- 
tions. A consistent effort was made in 
Pennsylvania, according to a report to 
the Office of Education, to interest 
younger rehabilitation registrants in the 
possibilities of taking training for occu- 
pations for which they were adapted. 
Considerable time was given to discovery 
of new types of training and new oppor- 
tunities for rehabilitated persons. 


Education in camps 


September statistics on the educational 
program in C. C. C. camps show that 
11,430 vocational courses—37 percent of 
the total number of courses offered— 
were in operation during that month. 
Indicative of the practical nature of this 
instruction is the fact that 178,411 en- 
rollees were being given instruction on 
the job. It is apparent from this report 
that education for leisure time activities 
also has a place in the camp schedule. 
Proof—109,652 enrollees had in Septem- 
ber adopted 4,471 different hobbies for 
their leisure-time diversion. 


A revelation 


Home projects to the number of 83,831 
were carried on in connection. with the 
vocational home economics. program in 
Texas for the year ended June 30, 1935. 
Of this number: 71,426 projects were 
sarried on in white schools and 12,405 in 
Negro schools. Clothing-construction 
projects topped the list with a total of 
15,738. Family-meals projects, 11,634, 
food-preparation projects, 8,415, home 
decorating, 5,197, and care and repair of 
clothing, 4,626, were next in order. 
Other home projects included in the Texas 
list are: Personal, family, and community 
relationships; child care and guidance; 
marketing; guest meals; emergency meals; 
health problems; home improvement; 
selection of clothing; and such phases of 


home management and financing as cloth- 
ing, food and family budgets, household 
records and schedules, and care of house 
and room. 

The Texas report shows further that in 
connection with home project work, 809 
pounds of food were stored; that 35,964 
pints of food were canned; that the 
estimated value of food stored under 
home project work was $5,891.34; and 
that the economic value of clothing con- 
structed or renovated in these projects 
was $33,288.78. These figures speak 
volumes for the scope and economic value 
of the homemaking program in the Lone 
Star State. 


Skills and anchors 


Vocational education and emergency 
relief work go hand in hand, according to 
Randall C. Biart, director of urban 
rehabilitation for Nebraska. 

“One of our most vital concerns’’, he 
says in a report sent to Commissioner 
Studebaker, ‘‘should be vocational edu- 
cation. Many of those on relief find that 
technological advancement has made their 
jobs obsolete. Others find that inactivity 
has robbed them of their skills. Still 
others must acquire new skills because age 
or some slight physical defect or employ- 
ment regulations bar them from their old 
lines of occupation. Fully two-thirds of 
those in the relief lines are unskilled or 
were semiskilled—this at a time and in a 
world ruled by power and machines and 
demanding skills and knowledge. There 
is perhaps no more pitiable object than a 
man out of work who has nothing specific 
to offer an employer. The possession of 
some skill serves as an anchor for the 
unemployed person and gives him a 
measure of self-confidence. Without a 
skill he becomes disheartened and actually 
becomes a drag on recovery. There are 
those who believe that vocational work 
at this time is folly—that we must have 
jobs first of all. But I wish to point out 
that skills cannot be renewed or be ac- 
quired overnight, and unless men are 
ready for welding when welding must be 
done, the opportunity passes. I cannot 
stress too strongly the importance of 
vocational education in helping solve the 
problem of what we shall do with our 
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present or near future com 


! I justrial life, and sooner or 
he \ find a way to put it to a 
st Eve 


n though there be 
nemplovment in the country to- 


is continually looking for 


, 
7 
J 


d women who can do certain 


It is for this reason that we fre- 
find that to fit a man for a job is 
1 1 e him off relief. 


al education along practical 


I firmly believe 


that vocatior 


3a necessary adjunct to any recovery 


Eager 
H he recruited a part-time class of 
12 from a group of out-of-school boys 
I ers of a Sunday school—is told by 
I A. Peek, teacher of vocational agri- 
‘ e in Union Vocational High School, 
( ih County, 
M , a recent 
of the Missis- 


Vocational 
Kager to ac- 
‘ t his offer of part- 
instruction, 

of these boys, 

by their own 
had 
ngtodo”’,vol- 
teered to attend. 


e bovs were on 


aqamission 


1 when the class 


l.- To 


make 


the course practical 
Mr. Peek helped 
‘ 1 boy to esti- 
mate how much he 


1 need to pur- 
clothing for 
f, and have 
a surplus for sports 
and entertainment, 
,savings,and 


charity 


future expenditures. With this in mind, 


he guided the boys to select farm enter- 

prises which could be carried out on their 

home farms, and might fairly be ex- 
tad 


1 to yield profits sufficient to enable 
This 


involved, among other things, a study of 


rvs to maintain themselves. 


cost of production, marketing, and price 
outlook. Arrangements were made with 
the parents of each boy to permit him to 


rk out his project on the home farm. 


A 5-cent notebook provided for the neces- 
sary records—on a 3- or 4year basis— 
covering inventory, yearly estimate of 


cost and return, cash account, farm prac- 
tice record sheets, personal budget, per- 
Farm 
included in the instruc- 
Nine of the boys finished 
the course, which extended for a period 
of 18 At last report these 


S il account, and similar items. 
m work 


1 schedule. 


was 


meetings. 
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OVS were « with their farm 
busi Mr. Peek had 


his eves on 35 other boys uncovered in a 


rying on 


uf} 
nesses Incidentally, 


survey of the out-of-school group in his 
be possible in a 
Lire to tell the 
of his accomplishments with part 


community. It may 


later issue of ScHoou 
story 


r all of this group. 


Restaurants interested 


Western 
Pennsylvania Restaurant Association, the 
State employment bureau, the 
Bellefield Girls Trade School—cooperated 
in a waitress-training program started in 
Pa., 


20 girls each 


Three organizations—the 


and 


Pittsburgh, last summer. Two 


classes of attended a 6- 
weeks course, spending alternate weeks 
and in restau- 


the 


in classroom instruction 


rants designated by restaurant 





Waitress-training class in tearoom of Bellefield Girls Trade School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


association. All high-school graduates, 
these girls ranged in age from 18 to 25 
Each girl was given a physical 


admitted to 


vears. 


examination before being 


training. Personality, appearance, a 
gracious 
manner, courtesy, and adaptability were 
the attributes emphasized in 

the girls. The girls 
waitress routine in the 
and food preparation in the 
tearoom kitchen. In this way they 
were schooled in formal service, and in 
food values, menu building, food prepara- 
tion, serving, and marketing. The res- 
taurants employed the girls as appren- 


pleasant speaking. voice, a 
among 

selecting were 
taught school 


tearoom 


tices, paid them a minimum wage, and 
agreed to employ them regularly when 
they finished the course, provided their 
services were satisfactory. In addition 
the State employment bureau has agreed 
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» keep a record of the girls not placed 
when they have finished the course and 


to place them as opportunity offers. 


Jobs for special groups 


Che diversity of occupations into which 
fitted is 
indicated in the results of a limited study 


rehabilitated persons may be 


made by the vocational rehabilitation 
division of the Federal Office of Educa- 
tio! The which covered 16 
States, showed, for instance, that 25 blind 
persons were employed in 12 different oc- 


cupations; 100 deaf persons in 66 occu- 


study, 


pations; 58 tubercular persons in 38 


occupations; 34 cardiac cases in 18 occu- 


pations; and 118 one-armed persons in 


79 occupations. Certain surprise occupa- 
tions followed by different type cases were 
uncovered in the study. Cardiacs, for 
example, placed as 
laborers; one-armed 
persons as stlenog- 
raphers; and one 
blind person as a 
seamstress. Com- 
menting on this 
study, H. C. Cor- 
pening, supervisor 
for vocational rehab- 
ilitation for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 
says: ‘Occupations 
followed by special 
we find 
them today, are de- 
termined, I believe, 
more by environ- 
mental factors than 
by the disability 
factor. For in- 
stance, the blind as 
a& group are trained 
for such vocations 
as basketry, chair 


groups as 


caning, mop and broom making, weaving, 
We need to 
turn our minds away from the traditional 


music, and piano tuning. 


occupations for the blind and search out 
new fields of employment forthem. Every 
possible means should be taken by those 
the dis- 
abled persons to extend and broaden em- 


concerned in rehabilitation of 


ployment openings for them.” 


Montana boys active 


A total labor income of $56,329 was 
obtained by 615 vocational agriculture 
students in supervised farm practice 
projects in Montana schools, during the 
year ended June 30, 1935. The report 
of the department of vocational educa- 
tion of the State lists these projects. 


CuarLes M. ArTuurR 
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Education in the News 





O AMERICA’S newspapers. we 

turn once again for’ a national 

perspective of education. Our 
Nation’s press is probably the major in- 
former of the school child’s parents and 
those who help to pay the United States’ 
educational bill. School teachers and 
administrators should know what news- 
papers are publishing these days on 
matters pertaining to their particular 
work—education. 

Newspapers report much news that is 
significant to education. New plans or 
practices appeal as especially good news. 
From Pennsylvania, New York, and 
Minnesota recently, there filtered into 
the Office of Education three clippings 
which reveal that new thought is being 
given to the school curriculum. 

Pennsylvania Department of Public In- 
struction has recognized the value of 
including a course in automobile opera- 
tion in the public high-school curriculum. 
Putting responsibility for safe driving into 
the hands of high-school teachers may do 
much toward decreasing the number of 
automobile accidents in our country. 

Superintendent of schools in Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Carroll R. Reed, says, 
“Mathematics can be an _ interesting 
social study instead of a boring puzzle of 
figures’’, in announcing a new experiment 
in arithmetic teaching in Minneapolis 
junior high schools. ‘‘The financial re- 
lationship of children to parents, the 
economics of health and leisure, and 
measurements of land, sky, and sea’’, are 
among the suggestions in the new ap- 
proach which Superintendent Reed 
stresses “‘is an experiment’’, and that 
“teachers will study reactions of children 
and suggest changes’ from time to time. 
— Minneapolis Star, October 23. 

The third announcement of something 
new in education came out of the recent 
meeting of the National Council of 
Teachers of English. Long newspaper 
stories drew attention to and explained 
the Council’s recommendation of *‘a new 
type of English curriculum in which each 
of the major divisions of learning in 
English—literature, reading, speech, and 
writing—is developed in relation to its 
usefulness to the pupil.”” Weselected the 
October 26 New York Sun account of the 
meeting to quote from in this paragraph. 
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Net Result of an Editorial Sifting and Simmering of 


Newspaper Clippings Reaching the Office of Education. 


By John H. Lloyd 


Colleges came into the picture quite a 
bit recently. Here’s a new one for col- 
lege boys. It probably applies to college 
girls as well. We'll have to put it up to 
R. M. Hughes, president, Iowa State Col- 
lege. Mr. Hughes told the Cedar Rapids, 
fowa, Rotary Club, ‘‘it is worse to walk 
badly than to use poor English. Why 
should a college hesitate to dismiss a 
student for shiftless dressing—for failure 
to take baths and clean up, any more than 
for failure in his studies?” That’s the 
question. President Hughes adds * * * 
**The man who has no manners, or bad 
tonsils, should have corrections made—it 
is just as important as academic grades 
for his success in the future.” 

Another college actually took steps to 
do something about the matter of 
student character and conduct. Mich- 
igan State Board of Agriculture, which 
controls Michigan State College, adopted 
a resolution giving the college executives 
the right to eject any student who, in the 
judgment of the administration, is not 
of good moral character, or whose ‘‘con- 
duct is subversive of authority.” 

“Students are not in universities to 
act—-they are there to get ready to act 
wisely in the life of their time. They are 
not there to organize and to promote 
propagandas—they are there to learn to 
keep. their heads in the midst of myriad 
propagandas, both sound and sinister 
* %* *” reported the St. Paul, Minn., 
Dispatch of October 23. “* * * uni- 
versities should permit students to invite 
representatives of all sorts of philosophies 
to walk across their platforms, tell their 
stories, argue their cases, and submit to 
cross-examination by the students—all in 
the honest quest of understanding.” 

Football brings more persons to the 
college campus in the fall than could ever 
crowd into our country’s college class- 
rooms. Many times, however, persons 
frown on emphasis placed on sports in 
our colleges and universities. Now 
comes the statement from Chancellor 


James H. Kirkland, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, that ‘‘a good football player should 
be looked upon as an asset to the college.”’ 
He said that athletic sports are now an 
integral part of a college or university 
and that trustees and administrators 
should concern themselves with scholar- 
ships to athletes just as much as to non- 
athletes. Quote from Birmingham 
Herald, November 1: ‘‘Certainly some- 
thing should be done to get away from 
the hypocrisy of the present situation in 
which athletes are given scholarships in 
more or less open disregard of regula- 
tions * * *,.” 


Finance and salaries 


Dr. Paul R. Mort, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, who directed the 
National Survey of School Finance con- 
ducted by the Office of Education, told 
1,000 educators recently that “it took 
75 years to complete a system of school 
finance, a system so poor that it needs 
far-reaching reorganization everywhere in 
the Nation.” With regard to teacher 
training, Dr. Mort said, ‘‘I hope money 
will soon be available for the retraining 
of teachers. This branch of education 
has been like Cinderella before she got to 
the ball.”,-— New York Times, October 27. 

Health education now comes into the 
school finance picture very prominently, 
but probably not prominently enough ac- 
cording to Dr. George C. Ruhland, Dis- 
trict of Columbia health officer. The 
Washington Star, October 23, told readers 
that Dr. Ruhland asked the question, 
‘What is the use of spending almost 
$14,000,000 annually to educate our 
children, and then, because we spend 
only $100,000 on their physical well- 
being, allow them to die at an early 
age?”’ 

School janitors, probably more than 
classroom teachers, will read this item of 
news with deep interest. A Minneapolis 
school board member declared that ‘‘A 
janitor has more responsibility than a 
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teacher.’” What do you think? He made 
e assertion, according to the Minneapo- 
Journal, October 31, when someone 
1estioned the justice of raising janitorial 


ary seales, while leaving those for be- 
ng teachers still far below the mini- 

1 for ‘‘heating engineers.”’ 
After reading the preceding paragraph, 
teachers might well agree with Commis- 
ner William H. Hackett of Hartford, 
Cont As a former teacher, talking to a 
gathering of Connecticut teachers, the 
commissioner said ‘‘ What teachers need 
attitude of ‘God helps him who 
ps himself’ and ‘Speak and act for 


rself.”’’ He exhorted teachers ‘‘to 
come out of their corners and become 
more self-assertive.’’—Hartford Courant, 
October 26 


Patriotism 


But it fell to recently enacted and now 
compelling statutes regarding the salute 
of the American flag and teacher oaths 
of allegiance to make patriotism news 
during the last few weeks. Newspaper 
columns, both editorial and reportorial, 
brimmed over with stories and opinions 
ipholding or denouncing actions or ac- 
tivities rising out of demands for teachers 
to take caths, or students and teachers 

» salute the flag. 

Williams College students had a “‘ Red, 

hite, and blue day” all of their own, 
with a gala display of flags and bunting 

ntended asa polite spoofing for sponsors 
and supporters of a recently enacted 
tatute which requires an oath of alle- 
giance to State and national constitutions 
from all Massachusetts  teachers.”’ 
Baltimore Sun, November 6. 

Chicago commanded that all public 
school systems shall open with the sing- 
ing of the national anthem and repeating 
by pupils of a pledge of allegiance to the 
flag. Pennsylvania Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction turned back to an opinion 
written 15 years ago to advise its school 
boards throughout the State they could 
require students to salute the flag. 

Newspaper clippings show, however, 
that there is considerable difference of 
opinion among school children and par- 
ents about saluting the flag. Some do, 
others don’t, and a few have been ex- 
pelled for not pledging allegiance. Se- 
caucus, N. J., Canonsburg, Pa., Miners- 
ville, Pa., Saugus, Mass., and Lynn, 
Mass., report nonsaluters, all members of 
a group known as Jehovah’s. Witnesses. 
\ Betsy Ross descendant, 14-year-old 
Charles Newcomb, was suspended from 
Boston’s Weymouth High School for 
refusing to salute. He also is a Jehovah 
Witness. Commenting on the stand of 
this group, an attorney appearing before 


Lynn, Mass., school committee ex 
plained the religious and conscientious 
objections. He said, ‘‘ The history of the 
nations, including the United States, 
proves that Satan, the devil, is the invisi- 
ble power which directs their acts. The 
flag of the Nation then is his flag and it 
would be a disobedient and dishonorable 
act for any true follower of Christ to 
salute it.""—Omaha World Herald, Octo- 
ber 21. 

“Secing that children are given a 
schooling is one of the functions of gov- 
ernment, and it applies to all children 
whether or not they belong to parents 
who have conscientious objections to 
having the flag saluted’’, says the St. 
Paul Press, November 4. ‘‘When re- 
garded from this angle, expulsion from 
school hurts the child more than his re- 
fusal to salute hurts the flag.”” While the 
Springfield, Ohio, Sun of November 1 
declares, ‘‘it is the tyrant of history who 
insists upon the unwilling salute. If a 
free government does not awaken a suffi- 
cient degree of patriotism in the people 
by whom and for whom that government 
is carried on, there can be little benefit 
from adopting the methods of tyrannical 
governments to enforce a show of pa- 
triotism.”’ 

The Waterbury Republican of October 
22 regards action of Supt. Phillip A. 
Jakob, of Norwalk, Conn., dealing with 
a nonsaluter as praiseworthy. Superin- 
tendent Jakob said, ‘‘Our problem is to 
try to educate the boy who refused to 
salute the American flag into changing 
his attitude, not to prosecute him.”’ 
Meanwhile the schoolmates of the ‘‘ rebel 
against accepted school convention are 
being urged to tolerate him and respect 
his point of view.” 

All of this brings us to the question, 
What is patriotism anyway? To the 
Christian Science Monitor of September 
22 we are indebted for the following defi- 


nition, which the Monitor explains was 
y Dean Stanley of Westminster, 
in the late nineteenth century, upon ap- 
peal by Dr. Henry W. Lawrence for a 
broader teaching on the love of country: 


made | 


‘That is a true sentiment which makes 
us feel that we do not love our country 
less, but more, because we have laid up 
in our minds the knowledge of other 
lands and other institutions and other 
races, and have had enkindled afresh 
within us the instinct of a common 
humanity, and of the universal benefi- 
cence of the creator.’”’ 





Meetings 
[Continued from page 77) 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES. New York, 
N. Y., Jan. 16 and 17 

HEADMASTERS ASSOCIATION Feb. 7 and & 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR RESEARCH IN SCIENCE 
TEACHING. St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 23-25. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF H1iGH SCHOOL SUPERVISORS 
AND Directors. St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 22-27 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE WOMEN. Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, April 10-13. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF REGIONAL STANDARDIZING 
AGENCIES. St. Louis, Mo., Feb 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, DEPARTMENT OF 
SUPERINTENDENCE. St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 22-26. 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF State Hieu SCHOOL ATH- 
LETIC ASSOCIATIONS. St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 24. 

NATIONAL HONOR SOCIETY OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 
St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 23 

NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF EDUCATION, 
St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 22 and 25 

NATIONAL SOCIETY OF COLLEGE TEACHERS OF EDU 
CATION. 8&t. Louis, Mo., Feb. 21-25 

NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION. St 
Louis, Mo., Feb. 19-22 

NEW ENGLAND HEALTH AssocraTION. Cambridge, 
Mass., Jan. 14 

PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE UNION. New York, N. Y., 
Jan. 14 

PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION AssociaTION. Chicago, 
Ill., Feb. 27-29. 

SECONDARY Epvucation Boaxp. Lawrenceville, 
N.J., Feb. i4and 15 

SOUTHERN Baptist EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Jan. 

Maroaret F. Ryan 
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Germany’s Changing Education 





URING this last summer I was 

in Germany for 12 weeks in an 

official capacity, gathering data 
on education. The opportunity to study 
the educational system of Germany at 
this time when it is undergoing radical 
change, was of particular value. Twelv 
weeks, however, was all too short for any- 
thing but a mere glimpse at a few of the 
many phases of education which it would 
have been worth while to study in mort 
detail. 

The chief feature of the. present period 
of educational transition in Germany is 
the attempt to unify the country edu- 
cationally in line with the political unity 
Previous to the creation on May 1, 1934, 
of the Reich Ministry of Science, Educa 


tion, and Public Instruction, and the 


appointment of Doctor Rust, Minister 


of Education of Prussia, to the double 
office of Reich and Prussian Minister of 
Science, Education, and Public Instruc- 
tion, each of the states of Germany had a 
separate and independent educational 
system under the direction of its own 
ministry of education. After May 1, 
1934, this autonomy was lost.. The 
state ministries still exist, but instead of 
acting as independent units, they are 
subordinate to and cooperate with the 
Reich Ministry at Berlin. The aim also 
is to simplify the educational system. 
In secondary education alone there are 
said to be at present about 54 different 
types of schools. The object is to reduce 
this number through change and com- 
bination to comparatively few types. 
In its reform, the avowed policy of the 
educational administration is to move 
slowly along evolutionary rather than 
revolutionary lines. Thus actual contact 
with the educational system of Germany 
a@ year and a month after the significant 
decree of May 1, 1934, revealed change 
expressed more in spirit than in the actu- 
ality of classroom procedure. In fact the 
provisiona! course of study (Richtlinien) 
approved May 23, 1935, planned to pro- 
vide for girls in large numbers the training 
considered necessary for their careers as 
future wives and mothers, had just been 
published in Deutsche Wissenschaft, Erzie- 
hung und Volksbildung, the official organ 
of the Reich Ministry of Education. This 
was the first regulation under the new 
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Alina M. Lindegren, Office of Education Specialist in 


Western European Education, Reports on 12 Weeks’ 


Study and Travel in the Reich 


regime to provide a course of study for 


any type of training on secondary school 


levels It was to go into effect immedi- 


ately. After a year of operation reports 
as to how-it has worked out are o be 
called for and further procedure deter- 
mined 


+ 


The regulation is applicable to the 
entire Reich. . It provides for a 1- and a 
3-year Frauenschule (school for girls or 
women) open to pupils who have matu- 
rity for upper class II (Obersekunda 
that is, pupils who have completed about 


10 years of organized school training. 


One who has a certificate from the 3- 
year Frauensechule after 1937, will be 
qualified for admission to institutions on 
the level of those offering training for 
kindergarten and elementary teachers, 
but not for admission to a university. 
Attendance at a l-year Frauenschule is 
equivalent to attendance of-upper class 
II of the 3-year school. The provisional 
curricula for these schools are given it 
the accompaning table. 

Among decrees in the field of higher 
education may be mentioned that of 
April 1, 1935, which made the rector the 


d Say 





Picturesque entrance to the grounds of the University at Bonn, Germany. 
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rer of his university. As such he is There is an exception to this, however, 


the Reichsminister of Edu- 


n and is responsible to him alone. 


nted by 


The decree provides further that the 
aching staff of the university and the 
ident body shall each be under a leader 

responsible to the rector and appointed 
the Reichsminister on the recommen- 

ation of the 


rector after consultation 


the Ganufiihrer of the National 
Socialist University Teachers Associa- 
n and the Gaufiihrer of the National 
Socialist Student Association, respec- 


ly 


Beginning with the current semester, 
i.dmission to a university in Germany is 
dependent on evidence of having com- 
ted 6 months of work service (Arbeits- 
enst) in addition to possessing a cer- 
Except for 7 of the 

and 3 of 
technical colleges, which by 
f March 20, 


mum attendance, students are free this 


ficate of maturity. 


arger universities the larger 


the decree 


1935, have a limited maxi- 


emester to select any university they 
wish to attend. 
Unification in higher education has 


een furthered also, within the last year, 
the provision for a plan of study in 
aw, by decree of January 18; in eco- 
nomics, by decree of May 2; in journal- 
sm, by decree of April 30; and in agri- 
culture, by decree of June 18. 
We have been considering so far some 
of the new phases of the period of transi- 
It may be well to mention also a 
few characteristics which, in the main, 
have their origin in the past. 
\bout 
regularly by the universities of Germany 


the only examinations offered 


are those prescribed by the promotion 


regulations of the various faculties. 
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in the case of students who desire exemp- 
of fees. They must 
show the quality of their work during the 


tion or reduction 


preceding semester through a diligence 
examination (Fleiss Priifung). 

Closely allied to the absence of regular 
examinations is the German conception 
of academic freedom, according to which 
the student has been practically free to 
prepare for his degree examination where 
and how he pleased, provided he regis- 
tered and paid the required fees for the 
required number of semesters. Beyond 
free to 
any subjects he wished, and to 


these restrictions, he has been 
select 
attend or absent himself from class, ex- 
cept in the case of courses with required 
seminars and practicums. 

With a residence requirement for a 
degree of generally not more than 1 year, 
the German student has enjoyed almost 
unlimited freedom in moving about from 
one university to another, not only in 
the wished to 
include in his training, but also in the 


selection of courses he 
selection of professors under whose guid- 
ance he wished to study. 

All universities in Germany have an 
Office for Foreign Students (Akademische 
Auslandsstelle) whose main function is 
to advise and assist foreign students in 
every way practicable, including that of 
trying to help them in getting acquainted 
with German students. 

A number of universities, such as 
those of Berlin, Leipzig, Tiibingen, and 
Cologne, have also an Academic Informa- 
tion Office (Akademische Auskunftsamt) 
to which students may go for advice 
concerning academic questions and prob- 


lems of vocational guidance. 


CHANGES 
By a 43 


vote, Michigan’s Supreme 


ntangled the State superintend 
legal knot and installed Eugene B 
Elliott, former research director. 


James H. 


Kentucky State superintendent to accept 


Richmond has resigned as 


the presidency of Murray State Teachers 
Successor not yet named. 


MODERNISM 


Ansonia, Conn., has accepted plans for 


a new school designed by one of the mos 


modern of modern architects, according 


to News W eek. 








In the Libraries 
* 





New Guide: 

While much has been written about the 
desirability of more effective use of 
library facilities by students of education, 
nobody has outlined the methods of such 
left to 


fumble through reference books and other 


usage and the student has been 
library tools on the chance that he may 
sometime, somewhere, find the informa- 
tion he Dr. Carter Alexander, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
is the author of a book entitled ‘‘ How 
to Locate Educational Information and 
data’, which deals with this problem in 
a concise and authoritative manner 
Beginning with a discussion of the edu- 
cator’s needs for library materials, the 
book 
1) General library 


niques; (2) 


wants. 


is divided into two main sections: 
sources and tech- 
special library sources and 
The first includes general 
subjects, as note taking, mechanical work 
of making a bibliography, library reading, 
and three exhaustive chapters on Govern- 
ment documents, United States Office of 
Education National 
The 
second section deals with the location of 
specific information needed by the 
teacher or student of education. Accom- 
panying the text is a book of exercises 
which may be used by a class or by a 
student to 


resourcefulness. 


techniques. 


and 
Education Association publications. 


publications, 


promote practical library 

This book fulfills a need for a textbook 
on methods and procedure in library 
usage, and it may also serve as a guide to 
the librarian in enabling her to procure 
the materials that will be needed by the 
student of education. 


Vermont Experiment: 


That the regional plan of library ex- 


tension is one excellent solution of the 


|Continued on page 103] 
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For Exceptional Children 





YMPATHIES of thousands of citi- 

zens go out to children who vary 

from normal, children 
handicapped, or are otherwise exceptional. 
There are eight different 
these children who need the helping hand 
of special attention: (1) The blind and 
the partially seeing, (2) the deaf and the 
hard of hearing, (3) the crippled, (4) the 
speech defectives, (5) delicate children, 
(6) mentally 
gifted, and (8) 
serious problems of behavior. 

How can we give these exceptional 
children a fair opportunity to make some- 
thing of their lives? Warm-hearted, 
generous-minded 
answer to this question are turning more 
and more to their State 
During the past 20 years the tendency 
for States to assume responsibility has 
become a significant trend in education. 

With the leadership and assistance of 
the State many local 
able to make progress that they could 
not achieve alone. this 
true when progress demands extra facil- 
ities and hence extra money for a partic- 
ular group or class. It more to 
educate properly a physically or mentally 
handicapped child than it costs to educate 
a normal child because special equipment 
must be bought and classes must be 
smaller than average. At least we have 
not yet found a way to manage the 
probiem satisfactorily without making 
the working groups comparatively small. 
Moreover, teachers must. be specially 
trained and adequate supervision should 
be available. Yet all of this is merely 
an adaptation of the principle of provid- 
ing for individual differences. It is the 
privilege of the State to encourage local 
communities to make such provision by 
taking the necessary steps in that direc- 
tion itself. 

Previous to the year 1915 laws had 
been placed upon the statute books of a 
number of States designed to promote the 
social and physical handi- 
capped children. Even 
tional opportunities had been encouraged. 
But no State had at that time an organ- 
ized bureau within its State department 


who are 


groups of 


deficient, (7) mentally 


children who present 


citizens seeking = an 


governments. 


communities are 


Especially is 


costs 


welfare of 


special educa- 


* This is the first of three articles dealing with edu“ 
cation of exceptional children. 
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Elise H. Martens, Specialist in Education of Exceptional 


Children, Tells How States Have Organized to Meet the 


Needs of These Children During the Past Twenty Years* 


of public instruction, the specific func- 
tion of which was to develop and to super- 
program 
children. There were 
State supervisors. of elementary schools, 


vise a State-wide educational 


for exceptional 


of high schools, of rural schools, of teacher 
training and certification, and of numer- 
ous other activities, but there was not 
one State supervisor of special schools 
and children. 
Neither was there in this year any State 
supervisor of educational measurements 
and It is interesting to note 
that these two fields of work have grown 


ETAILED data on topics | 
| spre ert eens | 
be found in Office of Education | 
Pamphlet No. 42, ‘‘ Organization 
for Exceptional Children Within 
State Departments of Education’, 
and in a series of mimeographed 


classes for exceptional 


research. 





circulars prepared as supplements 
tothis pamphlet. Order Pamphlet 
No. 42 from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., | 
price 5 cents, 











up simultaneously—naturally so, because 
provision for the individual differences 
of exceptional children presupposes meas- 
urement and diagnosis of those differences. 

By 1920, however, we find supervision 
of both special education and educational 
measurements included in the functions 
of at least three State departments of 
education. By. 1923 the number had 
grown to 6, and by 1935, 13 States had 
answered to the need of supervision for 
exceptional children, while a number of 
had of the way by 
installing services in tests and measure- 
ments. The 13 States in which the 
State education department 
definitely assumed responsibility for the 


others gone part 


has now 


supervision of at least certain types of 
special schools and classes through the 


SCHOOL 


establishment of a bureau or division of 
special education, with one or more spe- 
cialists in charge, are: California, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

Space does not permit the discussion of 
the various types of organization that 
exist in these States for the performance 
of approximately the 
Nor is it necessary to detail the specific 
duties of each 
Illustrative comments 
States will suffice. In 
example, the director of the division of 
special education and mental hygiene is a 
highly qualified specialist 
eight groups of exceptional children in 
the State.. He also serves as immediate 
director of the work for Wilmington. 
In Pennsylvania the director of special 
education, educationally and psychologi- 
sally trained, who 
gives particular attention to the prob- 
lems of mentally retarded children. In 
this State, too, all eight groups of excep- 
tional children are considered. In Ohio 
the director of special classes has several 


same functions. 


division so organized. 
regarding a few 
Delaware, for 


serving all 


has one assistant, 


assistants. A progressive program is 
under way, but its State-wide applica- 
tions are limited to work for the blind 
and partially seeing, deaf and hard of 
hearing, crippled, and cardiac 
Finally, in Wisconsin the State super- 
visory program for exceptional children 
is divided among three persons, the first 
of whom gives attention to 
children, the second to children who have 


cases. 


crippled 


defects of sight, hearing, or speech, and 
the third to mentally retarded children. 
The important point to be considered 
with regard to the development of these 
and other State programs is that within a 
period of fewer than 20 years, 13 States 
have undertaken to place the education 
of exceptional children on a firm founda- 
tion through official designation of per- 


[Continued on page 92} 
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Schools Point the Way 





PPORTUNITY for 
attendance for 


part-time 
school those of 
so-called ‘‘postschool age”’ is not 

y practical, feasible, and desirable, but 
must be offered as a public service neces- 
sary to evolve the best qualities of our 

ple for the best type of citizenship. 
Che civie indifference of a heretofore edu- 


ecationally neglected tremendous propor- 


on of our population constitutes the 
answer to our present defective social 
status That something has been woe- 


lacking is quite obvious, It is per- 
ips not generally realized, however, that 
ir shortcomings are attributable to the 
The 
clusion is just beginning to be accepted 


adequacies of our schools. con- 
that there is a definite connection between 
the pitiable floundering of a great nation in 
a sea of economic turmoil and the deficient 
functioning of our schools in an equally 
turbulent sea of traditional education. 
Neither the youth who receives a permit 
for his first employment nor the graduate 
a higher institution of learning can be 
considered to have absorbed sufficiently 
the way of learning how to draw con- 
elusions, how to do things, how to meet 
problems, to last him through 
Nor can 
he school complacently consider its duty 


S many 


even a short period of his life. 


fulfilled so long as there is a single mental 
or physical need unsupplied to a single 
long as there is a single 
the area of 
r as he seeks in vain for an 


individual; so 


inexplored niche in living 


* SO lo 


souls 
; 


swer to a problem; so long as there is a 


hope unfulfilled, a destination toward 


hich he knows not the route. 


America must adopt the perpetual 
process of searching and learning the 
truth through part-time education in its 
several branches—adult education as a 
continuation in the usual courses; work- 
ers’ education (as distinguished from 


adult education), offering an insight into 
the workers’ everyday difficulties and the 
manner of dealing with them; vocational 
education, with its several departments 
of guidance, trade finding opportunities, 
apprenticeship training, trade extension 
In addition, cultural courses 
offered as an essential to full 
neutralize and gratify 
without them, 


courses, ete. 
ist be 
ife, to 


abors which, 


those 
become 
offensive toil. 


Henry Ohl, Jr., New Member of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, Says America’s Debt to Youth 
and Adults Can Be Liquidated Through Education 


It is not honest to offer youth, at any 
particular period or age, a mental picture 
of a world unmovable, unalterable, and 
keep them unaware of the inevitable rapid 
and constant changes in its customs. The 
community, the State and the Nation 
must assume the responsibility of creating 
opportunities where they are now lacking 
so that the whole realm of human wants 
and desires shall be embraced in the field 
of education. 

Vocational education is destined to 
play a large role in the development of 
this kind Better tech- 
nicians and craftsmen of a higher order 
will be required in the future. Appren- 


of an America. 


ticeship is at once a problem of the school 
and of industry. Real apprenticeship is 
never a feeder for a cheap labor market. 
Trade must not be 
confused with the fallacious and harmful 


extension likewise 
short-course classes for the tradeless, so 
often 
education 


planning vocational 
often 


suggested in 


and unfortunately too 
practiced. 
Vocational education is a special service 


for the reclamation of neglected youth and 





Henry Ohl, Jr. 
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adult As a special service it demands 
special administration and _ specially 
trained instructors in the vocations. 


A splendid beginning has been made to 
bring to the workers of our Nation oppor- 
tunities so broad that the present army 
of victims of smothered talents and 
stunted genius should soon be but a dismal 
recollection. 

While full use has not been made of the 
possibilities of Federal, State, and munici- 
pal cooperation in this field, every State 
can build advantageously on the solid 
foundation laid by the Federal Govern- 
ment at the behest of the pioneers who 
visioned. glowing results when they advo- 
cated the passage of the Smith-Hughes 
Act nearly two decades ago. America’s 
debt to the youth of our land, reaching 
into adulthood, can be liquidated largely 
through part-time education, by guiding 
the Nation’s potential workers into an 
era of opportunity and thus toward a 
and really free 


greatly democratized 


America. 





* Vocational Guidance 


H. D. KITSON, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
who is chairman of a committee to cooper- 
ate with the National Advisory Council 
on Radio in Education,announces a special 
series of vocational guidance radio pro- 
grams being broadcast each Friday, 2:30 
to 2:45 p. m., E. 8. T., over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. As a feature of 
the American School of the Air, the pro- 
grams take the form of dramatic skits, 
each one dealing with some particular 
problem of vocational life or one oceu- 
field. Lesson plans for these 
broadcasts or teachers’ manuals de- 
scribing the entire curriculum of the 
American School of the Air will be sent 
to teachers addressing their requests to 
the American School of the Air, 485 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York City. 


pational 
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FUTURES IN EDUCATION 


If students could be as excited over 
biology as they are over basket ball! 
If they could throw as much energy into 
physics as they do into football! If only 
music and mathematics had half the lure 
of the movies! 

Thus runs the teacher's prayer; the 
parent’s unfulfilled wish 

Elsewhere in this issue we present on 
answer to the teacher's prayer and 
parent’s wish. We present a young 
school organization which gears the 
boundless energies of youth to the task 
of learning. It channels the ‘“gang”’ 
impulse to service to the community. 
It commands the confidence and enthu- 


siasm of parents. It couples learning 


with earning seasoned with thrift so that 


its products graduate from high school 
with something in their pockets as well as 
their heads. This remarkable organiza- 
tion is the F. F. A.; the Future Farmers of 
America, sponsored by the Agricultural 
Education Service of the Office of Edu- 
cation. 


To those in secondary education who 


are occasionally stricken with despair 
and doubts I commend a study of the 
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Fe. Per aps this is the touchstone 


uu have been. searching for to make 


igh school a broad, inviting stairway 
stead of an island in American life 
Educators in other branches of learning 
already have their eyes on the F. F. A 
\t Chicago this. month the American 
Vocational Association approved plans 
for a comparable organization in the 
trade and industrial field. It. will be 


called ‘‘Future Craftsmen of America.’”’ 
At least -five States. have organized 

apters of the Future Homemakers. of 
America. Perhaps these three associa- 

ns forecast a future trend in American 
educati Perhaps educators will have 
he ingenuity to make education as 


exciting as athletics. 


TO DR. BAYLOR 


Hundreds of letters have been pouring 
into the Office of Education with testi- 
monials of affection and appreciation for 
Dr. Adelaide Steele Bay lor, who, on 
October 31, retired after 17. vears’ 
service as leader in the vocational pro- 
gram in. homemaking education. These 
letters have come from home economics 
supervisors, teacher trainers, heads of 
home economics departments, and teach- 
ers in colleges and universities, from 
State and city superintendents of schools, 
from deans and college teachers of edu- 
cation, and from former students and 
coworkers representing all types of 
vocations. Each letter speaks in its 
characteristic way of the esteem in 
which she is held, of her record of signal 
achievement, her public service to edu- 
cators, her wise guidance, her demo- 
cratic attitude, her friendly counsel, and 
her inspiration for further achievement. 

Dr. Baylor made a host of friends in 
her years'as teacher of elementary and 
high-school work, high-school principal, 
superintendent of: schools, State super- 
visor of home economics, and Federal 
agent for home economics in the south- 
ern and central regions for 5 years. From 
this latter position she was promoted to 
Chief of the Home Economics Education 
Service of what is now the Vocational 
Division of the. Office. of Education, 
United States Department of the Interior. 

Many organizations. have recognized 
her leadership by electing her to honorary 
membership and to offices of responsi- 
bility. She is the. first woman to be 
accorded the honor of being presented 
with a life membership in the American 
Vocational Association. The two hon- 
orary home economies professional fra- 
ternities, Phi Upsilon Omicron and 
Omicron Mu, have conferred national 
membership upon her. The high-school 
library in Wabash, Ind., has been named 





for her. She has served as president of 


the National Council of Administrative 


Women in Education, of the elementar 
section of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, and of the Indiana branch of the 
American Association of University Wo 
men; as secretary of the National Council 
of education of the National Education 
Association, and as national chairman of 
homemaking in the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 

People who have an opportunity to 
know Dr. Baylor personally and profes- 


sionally invariably come to 


= 


as a warm friend, deeply interested i: 
their welfare. They value her sense of 
justice, her loyalty to a cause, to her 

coworkers, and to her friends 
Although it was with deep regret that 
her resignation was accepted, Dr. Bay 
lor’s associates in the Office of Educatior 
are glad that she is free to continue her 
wide contacts in education and _ profes- 
sional organizations, and to devote her 
energies to writing and lecturing on home- 
making and general education problems. 

Dr. J. C. Wriacut, 

Assistant Commissioner for 


Vocational Education. 





Epiror’s Notre: Miss Baylor died. on 
December 18. 
Her passing is a great loss to American 


education. 





EDUCATION’S GIFT 


How appropriate it is that the yuletide 
season brings one year to a close, and in- 
augurates another. _Whata sincere satis- 
faction one derives from bringing happi- 
ness to others, through giving, as one year 
fades out and another looms on the 
horizon. 

One gift, however, is not confined to the 
few waning days of Father Time’s old 
vear—not peculiar to any one season of 
any one year. This gift is one that is 
offered and accepted every day of every 
year, a gift that marks the difference be- 
tween life and death, poverty and riches, 
knowledge and ignorance, happiness and 
unhappiness. It is a gift ages old, price- 
less, everlasting—education’s gift. 

All of us are the recipients and benefici- 
aries of education’s gift. This Christmas- 
tide let all who are responsible for or 
indebted to education’s gift regard our 
responsibility for the education of others 
with a more genuine interest and sincerity 
than we have ever before manifested. 
Let us realize more fully the importance 
of education’s gift in the days ahead. 
Let us all enjoy more completely from 
now on the satisfaction that comes only 
from giving education’s greatest gift, 
education itself. 
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Freedom of Thought and Instruction 





* THE LAST 
decade has re- 
vealed a_ tidal 
wave of anti- 


democratie 
movements 
throughout the 
world. Claiming 
that the princi- 


ples of democ- 





racy are imprac- 


ticable for our 


machine age, dictators 


complex 


hed to power. With religious 
* their adherents prophesy the ulti- 
t downfall of 


self-government, and 


triumph of the doctrines of the 
iitarian state. 


Whereas, once we claimed that peoples 


‘ ited by Old World despotisms would 
eventually turn to democracy, the Na- 
poleonie voices abroad now boast that 
eople who are unsuccessful in ruling 


themselves will gladly turn from liberty 
to the promise of dictated security and 


efficiency. Only a few years ago it 


seemed that our claims were to be quickly 
that 
pre- 


and completely vindicated, and 


democracy had triumphed as the 


dominant form of social and political 
ife in the world. Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, and the new post-war countries 
came into the orbit of democracy. Even 
China patterned its revolution after ours, 


institutions were 
But 
»w, democracy is definitely being chal- 


and many of its new 


modeled according to our example. 
lenged. The next decade may determine 
ether democracy will survive. 
Fortunately for us, we are experiencing 
ew awakening, a new social conscious- 
ness, and a new expression of popular 
concern for democratic processes. There 
no doubt that the constructive forces 
America are now devoted to a serious 
attack upon the problems of the new 
lustrialism to be built within the frame- 
But there are 
also repercussions from that tidal wave 
broad. our country a 
certain amount of distrust of the demo- 


irk of self-government. 

Even here in 

cratic way is being expressed. 
Overseas 


But again, fortunately for us, the ex- 
perimentations, to test the modern appli- 
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Our Educational System Must Be Safeguarded from 


Suppression and Censorship, Says J. W. Studebaker, 


United States Commissioner of Education 


cations of the principles of absolutism, are 
being made overseas where we may wit 
ness the practical results and contrast 
them with our own attempts to adjust 
our social system to this baffling machine 
age. Already we may see the outcomes 
of dictatorship: Steadily declining stand- 
persecution of all dis- 


ards of living; 


and censorship of 
and the 


crushing of women’s rights; the burning 


senters; suppression 
speech, assembly, press; the 
of books; the repudiation of scholarship; 
the emasculation of education; the limita- 
tion of educational opportunities; and 
finally the destruction of vouth in im- 
perialist war. 

You may say, ‘‘ What has this to do 
with the question: Should Educational 
Safeguard 
Instruction in 
My answer is this: It should 


Freedom of 
American 


Organizations 
Thought and 
Schools?”’ 
be the primary concern of our professional 
educational organizations to safeguard 
our educational system from the straight- 
jacketing influence of these alien doctrines 
of suppression and censorship. 

One of the major. characteristics of 
modern dictatorships is the imposition of 
They 


aim to prevent both youth and adults 


iron-clad control over education. 


hearing about, reading about, or 
other They 
suppress all inquiry of the criticisms of 


from 
discussing governments. 

their regimes on the ground that such 
consideration is seditious, that all critics 
the of the 
government are not properly subject to 


are disloyal, and that acts 


investigation or analysis. To youth, 
the modern Caesars say, ‘‘ Yours is not to 
question why, yours is but to do and 


die.”” To the world, they say, ‘‘ People 
believe what they are told, and we propose 
to tellthem.”’ Education consists purely 
of learning what the rulers dictate to be 
truth. Patriotism consists of believing 
implicitly, and following unquestioningly. 

Some few among us, apparently unfa- 
miliar with the parenthood of- their 
proposals, are seeking to interfere with 
the democratic process of free inquiry, 
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which has always been basic to our sys- 


tem of education, by imposing restriec- 


tions and taboos, borrowed directly 


from the repressive systems of dicta 


torial regimentation. abroad 
This high calling 


As professional organizations, we must 
faith defend not 


our profession but democracy itself 


state our plainly and 
only 
by insisting on freedom of thought and 
freedom of instruction. 

I think it highly proper that I should 
state, as one who has been active in 
school administration for more than 20 
years, that I know of no other body of 
citizens in public or private service more 
devoted to the principles of democracy, 
and more conscientious in the discharge 
of their duties and responsibilities than 
Out of a million teachers in 


our schools there may be a few, unfaithful 


teachers. 


to this high calling, who use their posi- 
tions to plead for principles contrary to 
our ideals of freedom, self-government, 
equality of opportunity, and justice for 
all. IT have not metthem. We who live 
in the educational world certainly can 
testify that the number of such teachers 
is infinitesimal. 

If any criticism properly may be leveled 
against a few in our profession whose pur- 
poses are pernicious or whose methods are 
undemocratic, it is not because the schools 
have encouraged teachers to “‘ preach” or 
social doctrines in the class- 
the the criticism 
might more legitimately be made that in 
the caution which has been exercised to 
avoid the pitfalls of propaganda, we have 
neglected to provide adequate opportuni- 
ties for students to come to grips with 
the important social and economic issues 
of theday. We have failed to contribute 
the degree of social understanding which 


a 


“advocate”’ 


room. On contrary, 


our people must have to enable them to 
preserve and improve democracy. 

The founding fathers of American 
education made it abundantly clear that 
the primary purpose of free public educa- 
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tion in a democracy should be to prepare 
youth for intelligent and independent 
exercise of citizenship. They saw that 
the improvement of personal competency 
and culture was second in importance in 
a scheme of education for stable self- 
government. 

We are charged with the stern respon- 
sibility of liberating the minds of youth, 
of giving them the mental agility with 
which to grapple with the inescapable 
perplexities of a swiftly moving social 
order. It is not our right as teachers to 
impose our personal beliefs, prejudices, 
biases, and philosophies. ‘‘ Liberating” 
means to me that we must teach young 
people how to think clearly and precisely, 
to analyze, to criticize, to weigh evidence, 
to discover facts, to check conclusions, 
and to discuss. We cannot be content 
with fulfilling our negative obligation not 
to impose our own ideas. We must also 
fulfill the great positive obligation of lead- 
ing youth, and adults too, in full, free, 
unrestricted investigation of the world in 
which we live and its many varied and 
conflicting ideas. We must be impartial 
and expert guides of learners in their 
ceaseless quest for knowledge and under- 
standing. Nothing short of that can be 
honored with the term “education.” 
Nothing short of that can make of our 
people the. intellectually vigorous, dis- 
criminating, self-reliant, and self-respect- 
ing citizens which a sturdy democracy 
demands. 


Stuffing 


We have a long way to go in the scien- 
tific management of this. unfolding 
process of discovery and learning, which 
we call education. We will do well in 
protecting the freedom of instruction to 
pay special attention to the problem of 
organizing our curriculum so that com- 
plex problems are opened up to the 
students. when they are really prepared 
to cope with them intelligently. One 
reason why we have forced so much of 
the social studies subject matter into the 
early stages of the process is that we 
knew that for most people there would 
probably be little or no chance later to 
get a glimpse of such problems. This 
stuffing of the school curriculum will be 
rendered unnecessary in the future as we 
develop adult education to the point 
where the masses of American: citizens 
expect. to go on with the organized 
learning process throughout life. 

Also, we have need of examining our 
techniques of teaching social studies in 
the secondary schools to see that the 
teaching is really training young minds 
for critical analysis, and not simply retail- 
inginformation. ‘The discussion method, 
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the guided research program, and the use 
of widely selected reading will contribute 
to assuring an unbiased presentation. 

More than this, we need to arrive at a 
clear view of what we as educators mean 
by academic freedom and by that little 
word ‘‘teach’’, and to make our position 
understood by the citizens in our com- 
munities.. The assumption is so fre- 
quently made in this whole discussion of 
freedom of instruction that the word 
“teach” is synonymous with the word 
““indoctrinate”’ and “‘advocate.’”’ There- 
fore, it must be made clear, somehow, 
that true teaching seeks to produce an 
understanding of ideas, principles, and 
theories, leaving the individual free to 
choose for himself. 

What people seem to fear, when they, 
perhaps unwittingly, subscribe to alien 
and undemocratic proposals to interfere 
with freedom of instruction; is that 
teachers will use their positions to 
‘preach’? and advocate social philoso- 
phies necessaruy included in certain 
courses. For this reason it is highly im- 
portant that we make it crystal clear by 
our classroom deeds as well as by our 
professional -pronouncements, that when 
we seek the right to teach and the inalien- 
able and essential American right of the 
learner to learn, we are not asking for the 
right to “‘preach”’ or ‘‘advocate.”’ 


Four freedoms 


At the same time, we must make it 
clear that, haying avoided the role of the 
propagandist, are not responsible if 
students accept unpopular ideas as a 
result of discovering them in this process 
of free inquiry. The only way to be sure 
that students will not accept ideas con- 
trary to the accepted ones, is to go the 
whole way as in the case of foreign dic- 
tatorships, and impose strict censorship 
to prevent the expression of these oppos- 
ing ideas by speech or printed: word. 
And even then as the history of autoc- 
racy so clearly reveals, such ideas are 
circulated by an underground movement, 
which in itself vests them with particular 
interest for youth. 

In reality, when we ask for freedom of 
thought and instruction for the American 
schools for so-called “‘ academic freedom, ”’ 
we are not asking for something for 
ourselves but for the students and for the 
preservation of American democracy. 
Freedom of speech, of press, of assembly, 
and of teaching, go hand in hand. These 
freedoms are not primarily for the pro- 
tection of the individual rights of speak- 
ers, or publishers, or organizers of meet- 
ings, or of teachers. They are funda- 
mental to. democracy because they pro- 





tect the masses of people in their essen- 


tial right to hear, to read, to assemble and 
discuss, and to learn. Once any one of 
these freedoms is successfully suppressed, 
we are in danger of losing all of them. 
We are thereby put on the road toward 
an authoritarian society, in which the 
people may be regimented by control 
over and restriction of the opportunities 
to get at the alternatives from which 
they may choose. It is as much the 
function of citizenship to reject proposals 
as to accept them. Therefore, it must 
be a fundamental right in a democracy 
that people have free access to knowledge 
about any and all proposals in order 
that they may be intelligent in their 
rejections as well as in their acceptances. 

If we fear that people who are free to 
hear and discuss every idea, plan, or 
proposal, will choose the wrong idea, a 
bad plan, or a vicious proposal, the only 
answer to that fear must be some kind 
of authoritarian dictation permitting the 
consideration of certain ideas, and pro- 
hibiting the mention or discussion of 
others. 

Certain European countries have finally 
come to that system of censorship. If 
our profession believes in democracy it 
must do its part in safeguarding our 
schools from the beginnings of dictator- 
ship. To me, that means vigorous and 
united effort on the part of teachers and 
patriotic American citizens, not only to 
thwart specific threats to academic free- 
dom but to improve our educational 
personnel, our techniques, and our whole 
program of education, so that we may 
more adequately and competently meet 
the heavy demands which democracy 
makes upon its citizens for intelligent 
action. 





C. C. C. 


[Continued from page 93] 


agencies concerned, to study ways and 
means for improving instruction on 
C. C. C. work projects. The ultimate 
objective is to develop better teachers on 
the work project and a fuller job analysis 
Lists of jobs common to the camps will 
be studied, and outlines of fundamental 
principles involved will be prepared for 
distribution to the camp personnel. 
Special emphasis will be laid on system- 
atically organized information. 

To effect the desired results from 
C. C. C. opportunities, all of us interested 
in the enrollee’s welfare, should become 
fully conscious of the many potentialities 
that lie about us and the responsibilities 
involved in making proper use of them. 
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Education in Other Government Agencies 
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Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation 


RECONSTRUCTION Finance Corpo- 
ration’s Circular No. 20 supplies informa- 
tion for prospective applicants for loans 
under the provisions of Public, No. 325, 
Seventy-fourth Congress. This act, ap- 
proved August 24, 1935, relates to the 
refinancing of indebtedness incurred in 
connection with public schools. Circular 
No. 20, available from the Office of 
Education or the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, Washington, D. C., reprints 
the act as passed by Congress, which 
authorizes the R. F. C. ‘‘to make loans in 
an aggregate. amount not exceeding 
$10,000,000 to or for the benefit of tax- 
supported public-school districts or other 
similar public-school authorities in charge 
of public schools, for the purpose of 
enabling such applicants to refinance 
their outstanding indebtedness and for 


certa 


n other purposes. The circular 
explains in detail how loans must be 
applied for, by whom, and for what 


purposes 


National Resources 
Committee 


The United States can look forward 
to having a stable population in 25 years, 
with twice as many of its citizens over 60 
years of age as there are now, and with 
age gaining an ascendency over youth in 
business and Government, if present 
trends continue.” This is the conclusion 
of the National Resources Committee 
based on recent population studies made 
in 21 States by State planning boards and 
the Scripps Foundation for Research in 
Population Problems. 

Some of the conclusions in this survey 
are as follows: “ During the next 25 years 
the proportion of the population over 60 
years of age will be approximately 
doubled; that the number of young people 

ler 20 years will decrease in about the 
same amount as those over 60 will in- 
crease; that the demand for primary 
education facilities will decrease while 
that for continuing adult education will 
increase.”’ 

While the conclusions of these popula- 
tion studies are so general that their 
specific implications for education in the 


near future cannot be shown, the fact 
that we are entering a period of stable 
population with the social changes that 
such a condition brings should make the 
inclusion of population studies of much 
greater importance in educational plan- 
ning of the future than it has been in the 
past. As long as the administration of 
schools remains largely a local problem, 
however, population studies on a State 
basis will not throw light on school prob- 
lems in the local district. If the move- 
ment to finance education to a large 
extent from State funds continues as it 
has developed in the past few years, on 
the other hand, State population data 
wil) have meaning for State appropria- 
tions for education, 

With respect to school buildings, a 
possible decline in the numbers of persons 
enrolled in elementary education and an 
increase in those in aduit education may 
call for a different type of school building. 
The most important conclusion from 
these studies is that the educational 
planner may be population conscious in 


the next few years. 


Indian Education 


Teachers in Indian schools will be 
interested in ‘‘Trachoma, Some Facts 
About the Disease and Some Suggestions 
for Trachoma Sufferers,”’ by Paul Moss- 
man, surgeon of the United States Public 
Health Service. A copy may be had for 
5 cents from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D.C. Ask for 
Reprint 1429 from Public Health Reports. 


Eagle Dance is the legend for the pic- 
ture on this page showing eagle dancers 
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from the Jemez School, aged 2% to 8S years, 
as well as the name of the following poem 
by a second-grade pupil from the Taos 
School: 


I made this picture of the eagle dance. 
Two men dance this dance. 

They try to look like the eagle. 

They put feathers on their arms. 

That is for the wings. 

They put feathers on the back of the skirt. 
That is for the tail. 

Four or five men beat drums. 


The two men dance to drum music. 


Both the picture and the poem appeared 
in a special children’s number of Jndians 
at Work. 


Health teaching is becoming a real 
part of every Indian school curriculum, 
and both children and youths are courage- 
ously displaying an eagerness to grasp the 
opportunity offered them, according to 
Sally Lucas Jean. 

One method found successful in safe- 
guarding the health of children attending 
Indian boarding schools, writes Miss Jean, 
is a faculty health committee in which 
the school principal, the doctor, nurse, 
physical educator, nutritionist, science 
teacher, and boys’ and girls’ advisors 
participate. A coordinator is selected 
from the group to insure the application 
of the various available services with the 
view of promoting the health of each 
individual child through the informed 
interested cooperation of all who come 
into contact with him. 


Probably the most fascinating school 
activities provided for Indian boys are 
those requirirg the use of hammer, naiis, 
and saws, writes Miss Rose K. Brandt, 
supervisor of elementary education, In- 
dian Service, in a recent issue of Indians 
at Work. In order that they may 
develop early one of the important 
physical skills and to satisfy this urge to 
create something with their own hands, 
the children are provided with simple 
woodworking materials in the classroom 
during their very first year in school. 
Their earliest efforts at construction are 
on the play level and generally yield crude 
toys cut with a coping saw from thin 


softwood. 
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For Exceptional Children 


[Continued from page 86] 


sonnel to supervise the program. It is to 
be hoped that in the years to come other 
States will follow the lead of these original 
13 States of the “union for exceptional 
children” until, like the political Union, 
it too shall comprise 48 different States 
and additional Territories 

Adequate provision for a specific re- 
sponsibility involves more, however, than 
merely assigning someone to the job. It 
means finding the right person to do the 
job. Progressive State leaders have 
realized three important. items relative 
to the task of supervising work done for 
exceptional children: 

First, that the beneficiaries of the 
program are children, most of them of 
elementary or junior high school age. 

Second, that the person in charge 
should therefore be trained first of all 
in elementary educational methods and 
next in the adjustment of those methods 
to the needs of exceptional children; and 

Third, that the program is an all-round 
educational one and not primarily a pro- 
gram in welfare or health or ever in any 
particular phase of education, such as 
vocational training. 

Health and welfare may contribute to 
the program, but they do not constitute 
the whole program. Vocational training 
or rehabilitation may be an element it 
the program for adolescents, but it is not 
the whole program, nor does it enter the 
picture at all in childhood. The school’s 
job is to educate from the kindergarten 
up, and education is greater than any of 
its parts or any of its contributing 
elements. It is a process designed to 
help the individual to make satisfactory 
adjustment to every life experience. 

In the light of such reasoning as this, 
it is recognized by experts in the. field 
that if money is lacking to employ an 
additional specialist on the State educa- 
tional staff the general elementary super- 
visor is the person closest to the problem 
and is the one who should carry the 
responsibility for the education of excep- 
tional children until a special supervisor 
can be secured. In a few States some 
excellent work has been done on this 
basis. In most cases, however, the super- 
visor of elementary schools, as well as 
every other regularly appointed super- 
visor, is already so overburdened with 
work that no comprehensive program 
in special education can be expected 
until a specially trained and experienced 
full-time official is charged with its 
development. 

Recognizing this fact, State school 
administrators in most of the 13 States 


in which the program has been organized 
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have been careful to place it upon. a 


truly educational basis, with a person at 


the helm who has had.training and ex- 
perience the education of children, and 
additional training and experience in the 
education of exceptional children. If the 


progress made in these States will be 





used elsewhere as a guide in planning the 
organization of a State program, the 


future holds much < 


f promise for the 
development of a service that will bring 
to exceptional children everywhere their 
birthright of an education suited to their 


needs. 








Forums to the Fore 





So They Got. Started— 

*‘In the fall of 1934 the city school 
system (Ann Arbor). sponsored a con- 
ference on community leadership, one 
section of which dealt with adult educa- 
tion. The concrete plans for a com- 
munity forum crystallized out of this 
meeting.” This is a brief statement of the 
beginnings of a community forum in Ann 
Arbor, Mich., as described in a fascinating 
paper submitted to the Office of Educa- 
tion by Edgar G. Johnston, chairman. 

He further explains: ‘‘The Council of 
Social Agencies, through its committee 
on education, took the initiative and 
called a meeting of those interested to 
discuss the feasibility of a community 
forum for Ann Arbor. . In addition to 
the Council,-the Adult Education De- 
partment of the city schools, the School 
of Education,.and the Bureau of Alumni 
Relations of the University, the Trades 
and: Labor Council, and the gy Library 
were represented in the organization 
committee.” 

“It was made clear * * y/ that the 
function of the forum was solely that of 
promoting commynity enlightenment and 
that it represented the point of view of no 
particular community group or interest.”’ 

The Ann Arbor Community Forum 
was crowned with success from the be- 
ginning, presenting a short program of 
free open-forum discussions in 1934. It 


now begins its second season. 


Pamphlet on Public Affairs Forums 

A 75-page pamphlet dealing with 
public-affairs forum as the means for 
educating for democracy is about ready 
for distribution. It describes the tech- 
niques for managing and organizing 
forums, and makes many helpful sug- 
gestions to forum leaders and _ those 
interested in starting public-discussion 
programs. Atteagion is also given to 
the problem “of “meeting the modern 
demands of democracy through organized 
adult education, the existing forum move- 
ment, the Des Moines plan and pro- 


cedure, and ways of promoting a national! 


application of the forum technique. 


Survey of Forum Movement 


The Office of Education is pushing as 
rapidly as possible a general survey of the 
forum movement in the United States. 
If the readers of this column know of any 
public forums in their communities, large 
or small, sponsored by the _ schools, 
churches, citizen’s committees or other 
agencies, we will appreciate receiving 
the names and addresses. We hope 
to make this survey as comprehensive 
as possible, and therefore ask the cooper- 
ation of all the friends of the public- 
forum movement. 


We Find Out: 


From the thousands of letters received 
from school superintendents in response 
to the query asking for name of existing 
forums, we have discovered that literally 
scores of forums are being planned and 
established this year for the first time 
These letters indicate an encouraging and 
rapid growth of interest in public forums 
Here are a few of the places where new 
forums are being sponsored by the schoo] 
systems: 


Santa Cruz, Calif.; Edward J. Warren, Evening High 
School principal. 

Medford, Mass.; J. Stevens Kadesch, superintendent 
of schools. 

North Newry, Maine: R. E. Pomeroy, superintendent 
of schools. 

Seattle, Wash.; Worth McClure, superintendent of 
schools. 

Wauwatosa, Wis.; William T. Darling, superintend 
ent of schools. 

Mamaroneck and Larchmont, N. Y.; Albert E. Tut- 
tle, principal Mamaroneck Senior High Schoo] 

Dunkirk, N. Y.; F. R. Darling, superintendent of 
schools. 

Stretford, Conn.; F. Burton Cook, director of adult 
education. 

Cape Charles, Va.; George J. Oliver, superintendent 
of Northampton Public Schools. 

North Adams, Mass.; Grover C. Bowman, superin- 
tendent of schools. 

Troy,. Mo.; Florence Begeman, superintendent of 
schools. 

Independence, Iowa; F. E. Mueller, superintendent 


of schools 
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Job Training in the C. C. C. 





*® TRAINING on the 
job has had a steady 
growth in the Civilian 
Conservation Corps 
Increasingly isthe camp 
personnel becoming 
aware of the importance 
of offering enrollees 
actual experience plus 





planned training in 
S line S of work. 
following table will indicate the 


pment tT 


iat Civilian Conservation 
iS job training has experienced dur- 


e past several months: 


Instruction on the 700 


the camp itself numerous op 
ities have been found for training 


enrollee in types of work which 
1 better equip him for a future job. 
for instance, the activities of the 
( pany headquarters. They provide a 


for the learning of filing, type- 


g, stenography, accounting, and 
ness administration. 

In the work of the mess hall, enrollees 

get first-hand experience in waiting 

catering, 
In the 


rmery, there are nursing, first aid, and 


es, dishwashing, cooking, 


ng, and mess management. 


nf 


edicine. In the supply and post ex- 


change, there are clerking, stockkeeping, 


accounting, and purehasing. The job of 
the adviser is to assist in planning the 
ruction in order that the-»enrollee 


| receive the maximum of knowledge 
1 training from this effort. 

kinds of 
ngaged in by the Civilian Consévation 


In considering the projects 
Corps, we note that. certain camps offer 
special facilities for practical instruction 

e to the nature of work in which they 
ire el gaged. 

In forestry camps there are excellent 
opportunities for training enrollees in the 
development of tree nurseries, transplant- 

g trees, clearing brush and forests, lum- 
bering, utilization of waste lands, conser- 
vation of forests, rodent control, building 


Howard W. Oxley, Director, C. C. C. Camp Education, 


Points out the Many Ways 


in Which C. C. C. Camp En- 


rollees Can Be and Are Being Trained for Future Jobs 


fire trails and lanes, constructing tele- 


phone lines, building roads, bridges, and 
lookout trails. 

In National and State park camps there 
is training to be had in landscaping, 


beautification of lakes and rivers, road 
and bridge construction, brick and stone 
masonry, house construction, building of 


water systems, playgrounds, and beaches, 


construction of golf courses, and sur- 
veving. 
In soil conservation camps, enrollees 


have an excellent chance to acquire 
instruction in drainage, irrigation, river 
control, building of windbreaks, planting 
of shrubbery and trees, construction of 


lams, and the preservation of latid 


Common problem 


Since the camps offer such an excellent 


chance to train young men in definite 
lines of work, everyone connected wit! 


the C. C..C 


are striving to make the camp experience 


., and advisers in particular, 


just as useful as possible to those wlio pass 


through it. All enrollees have a common 


problem—unemployment. Some of them 


are unemployed because they are un- 
skilled. 


skills due to a long period of unemploy- 


Others are gradually losing their 
ment. Still an additional number have 
never had a chance at a job at all, due to 
the de pre ssion 

The variety of jobs in the camp offers 
the enrollees an opportunity to test out 
their skills and aptitudes and ascertain 
the types of work for which they are best 
suited. They are encouraged to develop 
fullest 
They learn a trade by actually engaging 


their capacities to the degree. 


in one. Thus, by a process of first-hand 
experience the individual may determine 
best 
forester, a farmer, an electrician, a store- 


whether. he can be a carpenter, a 


keeper, an engineer, or something else 

In order that the proper use may be 
made of the enrollee’s experiences on camp 
the C. C. C 


the technical services of the Government 


. office of education and 


jobs, 


recently initiated a committee, composed 
from all C. C. C 


[Continued on page 90] 


of representatives 





Latest reports show 188,000 C. C. C. camp enrollees getting instruction on the job, 
and 166,000 studying vocational courses of various kinds, 
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What Do You Mean—F. F. A? 





ae AM 14 years old and like chickens 

I intend to have a poultry farm of 

my own in afew years. Today I 
heard about the Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica on the radio and I want to join. 
Please tell me all about the Future Farm- 
ers and where there is a chapter near me.”’ 
So run the inquiries of hundreds of boys, 
true sons of the soil, whose direct and 
sincere letters reach the desk of the 
national executive secretary of the 
F. F. A. In the same mails come. also 
letters from parents, business men, educa- 
tors, and the heads of civic and commer- 
cial concerns asking for specific informa- 
tion regarding this national organization 
of boys studying vocational agriculture in 
publie high schools which in 8 years has 
developed a membership of over 100,000. 

How did such an organization come 
about? What are its purposes? Upon 
what type of foundation is it built? 
Why is it attracting so much attention? 
What are its possibilities? Good ques- 
tions! Let’s take a look at this largest 
of farm boy organizations and answer 
some of the queries for ourselves. 

Since vocational agriculture courses 
were first established in public high 
schools in 1917 under provisions of the 
National Vocational Education Act, boys 
enrolled in these courses have felt a spirit 
of comradeship due to a common back- 
ground of country life and desires with 
regard to farming as a vocation. It was 
natural, then, in certain localities, for 
them to be drawn together into groups 
so-called ‘‘agricultural clubs.’’ Such 
groups were largely social and recrea- 
tional, but also included educational, self- 
improvement, and cooperative features as 
well. Under the guiding hand of enter- 
prising teachers these — undertakings 
marked the first expression of students of 
vocational agriculture to do things in an 
organized way. 

Within a few years students tried out 
the idea of banding together into State 
organizations. This move established 
contacts between different localities, and 
widened the interests of groups. Be- 
tween 1923 and 1928 a number of States 
formed State-wide organizations of vo- 
cational agricultural boys. While the 
names “‘ Young Farmers”’, ‘‘ Junior Farm- 
ers”, “Future Farmers’’ and the like 
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W. A. Ross, Office of Education Specialist in Agricul- 


tural Education and Executive Secretary of the F. F. A., 


Answers the Question 


were applied to these groups of vocational 
agriculture students as they developed 
in various sections of the country, the 
name ‘Future Farmers’? seemed to be 
most popular. This was due, no doubt, 
to the pioneer work of the ‘ Future 
Farmers of Virginia.” In this State 
Henry Groseclose and. his associates had 
developed an outstanding organization 





Purposes of the Future 
Farmers of America 


1. To develop competent, aggres- 
sive, rural, and agricultural 
leadership. 

2. To strengthen the confidence 
of the farm boy in himself 
and his work. 

3: To create more interest in the 
intelligent choice of farming 
occupations. 

4. To create and nurture a love 
of country life. 

5. .To improve the rural home and 
its surroundings. 

6. To encourage cooperative effort 
among students of vocation- 
al education in agriculture. 

7..To promote thrift among stu- 
dents of vocational educa- 
tion in agriculture. 

8. To promote and improve 
scholarship. 

9. To encourage organized recre- 
ational activities among stu- 
dents of vocational agricul- 
ture. 

10. To supplement the regular 
systematic instruction of- 
fered to students of voca- 
tional education in agri- 
culture. 

11..To advance the cause of voca- 
tional education in agricul- 
ture in the public schools 
of the United States and 


its pe SsSsessions. 











with distinct purposes and with a splendid 
constitution and ceremonies. New Jer- 
sey, Tennessee, Arkansas, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Oklahoma, Ohio, 
Utah, New York, California, Wyoming, 
and other States also did splendid work 
along this line. 

By 1928 the time was ripe for a na- 
tional organization of students of voca- 
tional agriculture. From the Western 
States came a proposal] to build nationally 
upon the good work of Virginia and other 
pioneer States to launch the Fuwure 
Farmers of America. So it came to pass. 
Under leadership of the staff of the 
Agricultural Education Service, cooper- 
ating with State supervisors of agricul- 
tural education, a temporary constitution 
and bylaws for the Future Farmers of 
America, patterned very closely after 
that of the Future Farmers of Virginia 
and similar organizations, was drafted 
during the summer of 1928. In Novem- 
ber of that year the national organization 
of the Future Farmers of America was 
born at Kansas City, Mo. 

The Future Farmers of America. exists 
today because of a cooperative spirit and 
a desire on the part of farm boys, 14 to 
about 21 years of age, preparing for 
farming through vocational agriculture, 
to have a.national organization of their 
own in which they could secure practical 
business experience, act as their own 
instructors, and enjoy the fellowship 
of one another. 

The ‘“‘F. F. A.’’, as the organization is 
commonly known, is composed of chart- 
ered State associations which, in turn, are 
made up of local chapters situated in 
schools having departments of vocational 
agriculture. The boys enrolled in such 
courses constitute its active membership 
but provision is also made for associate 
and honorary memberships. Member- 
ship is entirely voluntary. 

How does a boy progress in the organi- 
zation after he becomes a member? 
There are four grades or degrees of active 
membership—‘‘Green Hand’’, ‘ Future 
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*. F. A. Boys in Annual Conyention at 
Kansas City, Mo., this year. 





Right: Newly elected officers of the F. F. 
A. for the coming year, with J. A. Linke, 
lower left, Chief of the Office of Educa- ES 
tion’s Agricultural Education Service, - - 
and W. A. Ross, Executive Secretary of a Above: A showing of F. F. A. exhibit and 
the F. F. A., lower right. publicity material. 





In Circle: W. A. Ross, Executive Secretary 
of the F. F. A., who broadcasts the F. F. A. 
program on the NBC Farm and Home 
Hour. 


>. 
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Above: Champion steer over all breeds at the 1935 


American Royal Livestock Show in Kansas City, Below: Paul Leck, of Washington, Kans., Above: F. F. A. Boys of the prize-winning Shawna 5 | 
Mo., fed and shown by Hale Thompson, Hatfield, Star American Farmer, with Hon. Oscar Mission Chapter, Merriam, Kans., which tested} 


Mo. L. Chapman, Assistant Secretary of the 150 cows regularly, using shop-made testing 


Interior, left, and W. A. Cochel, Editor, cabinet. 
Weekly Star of Kansas City, right. 


Below: They selected the Star Farmer this year. Left 
to right: John Finley, Associate Editor, New York 
Times; P. W. Litchfield, President, Goodyear Tire Below: Tennessee F. F. A. Camp covering 26 acre 
and Rubber Co., and W. I. Myer, Governor, Farm of land and valued at $30,006.00, 
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Farmer”’, ‘‘State Farmer’’; and ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Farmer.’”’ These grades of member- 
ship are contingent on definite accom- 
plishment in connection with the voca- 
tional agriculture program of the school 
Local chapters determine the individual’s 
advancement in the first two grades of 
membership; the State association awards 
the third degree, and the national organi- 
zation awards the fourth degree. Specific 
levels of attainment with respect to 
farming, earnings, investments, leader- 
ship, and scholarship ability are set up 
for each degree. 

Officers for each unit of the F. F. A- 
local, State, and national—are elected 
annually. Each of these units meet at 
specified times. There are approved 
forms for conducting meetings and. for 
passing members to the various degrees, 
but there is no secrecy in connection with 
meetings or ceremonies anywhere. In ad- 
dition to the youthful national officers, 
constituting the National Board of 
Trustees, there is an adult National Ad- 
visory Council composed of 4. State 
supervisors of vocational agriculture, 1 
from each of 4 administrative regions, 
and the Chief of the Agricultural Educa- 
tion Service, who, as national adviser, is 
chairman of the council. This Advisory 
Council cooperates with and serves in an 
advisory capacity to the national adviser 
on the admivpistrative direction and 
guidance of the organization. 

F. F. A.’s lifeblood is its program of 
work, the worth-while activities partici- 


pated in by all members. These are set 
up annually by every chapter, State as- 
sociation, and the national organization. 
The items in a program of work are guide- 
posts pointing the way. A program 
indicates the direction and course to 
follow in order to reach definite goals and 
there is a definite relationship among 
local, State, and national programs of 
work. All F. F. A: activities are boy- 
initiated and boy-directed. Results at- 
tained, therefore, are due to definite 
farmer-training objectives set up and 
carried out by the boys themselves. 

The F. F. A. is an integral part of the 
program of vocational education in agri- 
culture. It was and is designed to pro- 
vide additional training opportunities for 
vocational boys who are progressing 
toward the goal of. establishment in a 
farming business. Through F. F. A. 
activities the cooperative spirit is fos- 
tered, individual talent is discovered, and 
agricultural leadership developed. Here 
is a school of experience in the art of 
working together for a common good. 
Members have a splendid opportunity 
to learn how to deal effectively with 
themselves as well as with others. The 
organization embodies the fundamentals 
of .a true democracy. Each member has 
voice in setting up policies and making 
rules and regulations by which he is 
governed Each member also has indi- 
vidual responsibility resting on his 
shoulders; but. teamwork is necessary to 
accomplish the larger undertakings. 








The emblem is made up of five symbols: 


The owl, the plow, and the rising sun, within the cross section of an ear of corn 


which is surmounted by the American eagle. 


Upon the face of the emblem appear also 


the words ‘‘ Vocational Agriculture” and the letters ‘‘F. F. A.” The owl is sym- 
bolic of wisdom and knowledge; the plow is the symbol of labor and tillage of the soil; 
the rising sun is emblematic of progress and the new day that will dawn when all 
farmers are the product of vocational agricultural schools, and have learned to coop- 
erate; the cross section of an ear of corn is indicative of the national scope of the 


organization, as is also the American eagle. 
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The emblem is protected by copyright. 





An emblem, colors, and a creed? Yes, 
the boys have all these and other similar 
items important in organization life. 
Take a look at the emblem in blue and 
gold. It is significant to the last detail. 
Every paragraph of the F. F. A. creed 
expresses faith in the future and the last 
paragraph reads as follows: 

I believe that rural America can and will 
hold true to the best traditions in our national 
life and that I can exert an influence in my 
home and community which will stand solid 
for my part in that inspiring task. 

And so we begin to discover, one of 
one, foundation stones upon which the 
F. F. A. structure is built and upon which 
& superstructure may be carefully but 
safely reared in coming years. The im- 
portant blocks in the Future Farmers by 
American foundation are: Leadership and 
character development, sportsmanship, 
cooperation, thrift, scholarship, improved 
agriculture, organized recreation, citizen- 
ship, and patriotism. 

Study the product of an organization 
to determine its effectiveness. Is the 
F.F.A actually training for rural and agri- 
culturalleadership? To answer this ques- 
tion one has only to review the records of 
outstanding members and other members 
who are making good as young farmer- 
leaders in their home communities. 
Thousands also have passed on into the 
ranks of the Grange, Farm Bureau, Farm- 
ers Union, and other agricultural organi- 
zations, there to accept and to fill credit- 
ably places of trust and responsibility 
while still in their youth. Go into local 
communities where F. F. A. chapters are 
located. Observe the interest and achieve- 
ment of F. F. A. members in improving 
the communities in which they reside. 

Something was added to the program 
of vocational education in agriculture 
when the F. F. A. came into existence. 
The boy’s point of view on preparation 
for farming shifted considerably. He re- 
ceived a new interest in agriculture and 
a renewed enthusiasm for work that had 
not been there previously. There was 
new appeal and a challenge to bring out 
the very best within him. 

At the recent National Convention 
held at Kansas City, Mo., during late 
October, some 4,000 “Future Farmer” 
members participated in the activities, 
sponsored by their own organization to 
develop qualities of leadership. The 
boys exhibited their farm animals, judged 
livestock, meat, dairy, milk, and poultry, 
conducted meetings, engaged in public 
speaking and. parliamentary procedure 
contests, made radio appearances, sup- 
plied their own music and entertainment, 
and transacted fully twice as much busi- 
ness in open meeting as the average adult 
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group usually transacts. Some of their 
problems were knotty, but decisions were 
sound. This group even supplied its own 
65-piece State F. F. A. Band from Texas. 
Kansas City welcomes these young fel- 
lows every year because they always con- 
duct themselves as gentlemen. They win 
or lose with sportsmanship. They show 
growth of character and spirit in their 
contacts with both adults and boys of their 
own age. 

Cooperation, group thinking, and pro- 
ductive action are portrayed best in 
F. F. A. chapter programs of work. This 
year most outstanding in the United 
States was the Shawnee Mission Chapter 
located at Merriam, Kans. With 62 
active members, this chapter undertook 
as cooperative projects the landscaping 
and beautification of the school grounds, 
operation of electric incubators and elec- 
tric hot bed, organization of a cow-testing 
association, publication of a chapter 
magazine, and the operation of a fruit 
and truck plot. Comparable records 
were shown in chapter reports from Live 
Oak, Calif., Little Valley, N. Y., Massa- 
nutten, Va., and 300 other chapters enter- 
ing the national contest. 

Last year an enviable record was 
turned in by the Toyack Chapter, of 
{oosevelt, Utah, the State which was 
declared high point winner for the 1935 
State association award and home of 
Mont Kenney, who won the 1935 public- 
speaking contest. It takes ‘‘plenty”’ 
of member cooperation to win such 
recognition. 

When it comes to thrift the F. F. A. is 
outstanding. It is self-supporting. Op- 
erating nationally on 10 cents a year mem- 
ber dues it has been in good finan- 
cial shape from the very beginning. 
sills are paid promptly and the treasury 
maintains a safety balance at all times. 
Many chapters operate thrift banks 
where svstematie and regular saving. are 
encouraged. 

In reviewing applications for American 
farmer degree (for highest achievement) 
and chapter reports over a period of 8 
years, I have been impressed with the 
quality of scholarship shown by F. F. A. 
members. When a boy belongs to an 
organization which stands for high 
scholarship and which demands reason- 
able scholarship to engage in competition 
it is conducive to better school records. 
Paul Leck, of Washington, Kans., crowned 
the ‘‘Star American Farmer” for 1935, 
had an enviable record including 
scholarship. 

Now a word about recreation. Future 
Farmers not only work well together but 
they know how to provide organized 
recreation for themselves as well as others. 
Here again this organization of, by, and 


for farm boys provides ample oppor- 
tunity for games, sports, and other rec- 
reational activities appealing to the 
farm boy. Many State associations pro- 
vide State-wide camps which combine 
recreation with leadership-training activi- 
ties that reach into every chapter in the 
State. In Tennessee F. F. A. boys own 
and operate a $30,000 camp. What an 
opportunity for business training as well 
as recreation. 

During the summer of 1935, it was my 
good fortune to journey to the Hawaiian 
Islands. While there I visited all but 
two of the local chapters comprising 
the Hawaiian Association. It was an 
inspiration to meet face to face and talk 
with these eager and enthusiastic mem- 





THE F. F. A. MOTTO 


[FE 1RNING to Do 
Doing to Learn 
Earning to Live 
Living to Serve 











bers living 2,000 miles off the coast of 
California. The Hawaiian Association 
received the award as the most outstand- 
ing association for 1934; a loyal and 
enterprising group! Bear in mind that 
there are over 50 nationalities represented 
in the Hawaiian Islands; 50 percent of 
the population is Oriental. As I sat in 
some of the chapter meetings where the 
officers in charge were Chinese-Hawaiian, 
Japanese, Korean, Spanish, or Portuguese, 
I was thrilled to hear these lads conduct 
a regular F. F. A. meeting and finally, 
during the closing ceremony, all facing 
the American flag, at salute, declare: 


I pledge allegiance to the flag of the 
United States of America and to the 
Republic for which it stands—one 
nation indivisible with liberty and 
justice for all. 


What fine Americanization work and 
citizenship training and what a fine 
patriotic influence all because agri- 
culture—the common bond of interest— 
has drawn the boys of many creeds and 
nationalities together into an organiza- 
tion of their own. 

Is the F. F. A. an extra-curricular ac- 
tivity? No, indeed, it is an intra-cur- 
ricular activity according to my way of 
thinking because this organization has 
its very origin and roots in a definite part 
of the school curriculum—vocational 
agriculture. It vitalizes, motivates, and 
correlates the regular, systematic instruc- 
tion offered within a carefully outlined 
course of study. Activities of the mem- 
bers are derived from a training program 
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designed to produce a capable farmer- 
citizen. The F. F. A. is a nonprofit 
organization providing actual experience 
to boys under actual conditions. Im- 
proved agriculture, better local communi- 
ties, a more satisfying farm home life, 
and more efficient farmer-citizens are 
developing as a result of the boys’ ex- 
periences. 

Few student organizations in rural 
public high schools are attracting more 
attention than the Future Farmers of 
America. There are approximately 4,000 
local chapters in 47 States, the Territory 
of Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. The rapid 
but healthy expansion, keen interest and 
whole-hearted support shown have been 
gratifying to all who are interested in the 
education of the farm boy and the im- 
provement of country life. 

With an increase of 20,000 members 
during 1934-35 (total membership now 
100,000 plus), these strong-hearted lads 
have recently set 125,000 by October 
1936 as their membership goal. They 
will make it, for in their organization 
‘Cooperation ”’ is the watchword, 
” is .their theme song, and 
‘‘Accomplishment”’ their guiding star. 


‘Service 





* Advanced Fellowships 


THE Commission for Relief in Belgium 
Educational Foundation announces that 
a limited number of advanced fellowships 
are awarded annually for study in Bel- 
gium. Established in 1920, these fellow- 
ships are a part of the general purpose of 
this foundation to commemorate the work 
of the Commission for Relief in Belgium 
during the Great War and to promote 
closer relations and the exchange of 
intellectual ideas between Belgium and 
America. A candidate for a fellowship, 
to be eligible, must (1) be an American 
citizen; (2) have a sufficient speaking and 
reading knowledge of French or Flemish; 
(3) be a member in good standing of the 
faculty of an American college, university, 
or research institute, and have the inten- 
tion of continuing in academic teaching or 
research; (4) have definite plans for his 
proposed work in Belgium; (5) be capable 
of independent study or research; and 
(6) be in good health. The basic fellow- 
ship stipend for living expenses is $120 
monthly, with allowances for necessary 
traveling expenses. A supplementary 
stipend may be granted to fellows with 
dependents. Appointments will be made 
usually for periods of from 4 to 12 months 
Application forms and further information 
may be obtained by addressing the Secre- 
tary, C. R. B. Educational Foundation 
Inc., 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 
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17 Years of Home Economics 





* When Dr. Adelaide Baylor, Ch ef 


of the Office of Education’s Home 
tconomics Service, retired on October 
31, she prepared for J. C. Wright, 


Assistant Commissioner for Voca- 


tional Education, a summary 
7 


progress in vocational home eco- 


nomics. This proved to be such a 


splendid record of the advancement 
of a great movement of which she 
was an outstanding leader, that we 


asked 


reprint the high points. 


and secured per Miss ion to 


EDITOR. 





N SEPTEMBER became a 
member of the Home 
Education staff 

Federal Board for Vocational Educatior 

I was in special charge of the central-region 

and several additional States 

not claimed by the chief of the service 
and her assistant. In 19!9, 25 of the 

48 States were definitely assigned to me 

for official work, 12 in the southern region, 

12 in the central region, and West Vir- 

ginia. This assignment continued until 

1923, when I became chief of the service 

During the period from 1918 to 1923, 

I traveled officially in all States, 

visiting each of them two or three times. 

Since 1923, however, in my capacity as 

chief of the service, | visited the 

48 States, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico so 

that during the past 17 years I have been 

in every State in the country three or 

Hawaii 


1918, I 
Economies 


Service under th 


scattered 


these 


have 


more times, in twice, and it 


Puerto Rico once. 
Expansion of program 


The vocational program in home eco- 
nomics is now operating in every State 
in the United States, in Hawaii 
1924, and in Puerto Rico since 1932. A 
the 
Numerical 


since 


program is being introduced at 
present time in Alaska. 
growth in home economics schools and 
shown in 


classes is the accompanying 


table. 
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Miss Adelaide Baylor, Who Retired as Chief of the 


Office of Education’s Home Economics Service, Tells 


High Points of Her Work as a Leader in the Vocational 


Homemaking Education Movement 


When the vocational program in home 
economics Was initiated, there were prac- 
tically no itinerant teacher t ‘iners in the 
field to train teachers in service except 
State supervisors. At the present time, 
so far as our statistics show, there are 17. 

For the organization and direction of the 
work, as well as for the training of teach- 
ers in service, there are employed in the 
States and Territorial possessions a total 
of 65 State supervisors of home economics 
and their assistants, an increase of ap- 
In each State 


and in each Territorial possession there is 


proximately 19 since 1918. 


at least 1 State or Territorial supervisor 
of home economics, while in 11 States 
there are also from 1 to 4 assistant State 


supervisors of home economics. 


Important developments in 


vocational education program — in 


the 


the 


homemaking, following are highly 
important: 

1. Setting up goais for work and de- 
veloping programs in light of these goals. 

2. General acceptance of home projects 
as an essential in light of these goals. 

3. Improvement in preemployment 
teacher training through enlarged staffs, 
and closer tie-up of special methods and 
their to 
public schools as shown by provision in 


application real problems in 


practically all teacher-training institu- 
for 


schools where projects and related sub- 


tions student teaching in public 
jects are considered integral parts of the 
program. 

4. Teaching of more and better home 
management by residence in home-man- 


agement houses in teacher-training insti- 





rogram : . : 
prog tutions. An increase in the number of 
Among the many important. develop- — such residences in the 17 years from 1918 
ments during my 17 years of work in to 1934 by approximately 63 
Expansion of Home Economics Education Program, 1918-35 
4. SCHOOLS AND CLASSES 
Year |Day schools a ph mary lot 
Number 1918 200 L!1 23 134 
1934 2, 665 158 711 } $ 
Vocatior teachers 19iS YS 275 OSs t 
1034 205 311 2,441 157 
Enrollme 1918 8, 333 17, 668 22, 360 $8, 36 
i934 203, 599 41, 264 137,173 382, 036 
B. TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 
; 118 ao 
134 4 
Home economics education: 
reachers 
GIR 263 
54 44 
Pupils 
G18 319 
134 636 
Figures given in Annual Report for 1918 for part-time classes include all 3 services, Agriculture, Trade 
nd Industry, and Home Economics. The figures given represent one-third of the total 
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east amount and quality of 
content for giving instruction in home 
1 g and furnishing, with much 
attent in the last 2 or 3 years, espe- 
cially, to the formulation of home and 


jual budgets, and to instruction in 

ce mer buying 
6. Instruction in child care and devel 

t and family relationships. 

basing of all instruction more 

yn actual home conditions and 

the community as ascertained 


through informal studies, surveys, and 
inventories. 


loser cooperation with State and 


local organizations in an effort to improve 


DR. ADELAIDE 
retired October 31, 1935, as Chief of the 
Ho Economies Service in the Office of 
| tion. Since 1917, Miss Baylor has 


STEELE BAYLOR 


Federal work in the 


gageda in 
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9. Constant improvement in checking 
up the effectiveness of instruction and in 
the development of valid tests and meas- 
urements 

10, Markedimprovement in the selection 
and organization of content and methods 
of teaching homemaking to adult classes 

11. In the last few years much more 
attention has been given to the utiliza- 
tion of home-economics content in the 
field of 


actual 


vocational guidance and also 
vocations as 


tied 


training for such 


household service, that are closely 

up with home-making activities. 
12. Curriculum revision and the build 

irricula more in line with 


ing of new c 


actual needs and conditions. 





field of vocational home economics. In 
1923 she was appointed chief of the Home 
Economies Service in the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education. She retained 
this position after the merging of the 


December 1935 


Federal Board with the Office of Edueca- 
October 10, 1933, 
splendid work. 


tion done 


and has 

The photograph below of Dr. Baylor 
was taken by Arthur Carpenter, a prom- 
inent Los Angeles, Calif., photographer, 
who one of her students at the 
Wabash (Ind.) High School 


while she was a guest in Mr. Carpenter's 


Was 
Last year 
home, he and Estol Wilson, a portrait 
student 
under Miss Baylor, took great delight in 


painter and another former 
posing their former teacher for the pic- 
ture. An 


picture-taking was Mrs. Lucy Carpenter, 


interested spectator to the 


wife of. the photographer, who also 


proudly claims that shé was graduated 


from Wabash High School under Miss 
Baylor 

Dr. Baylor’s experience preceding Fed- 
eral Government work included teaching 
in Indian publie schools, and service as 


of Wabash, Ind., 


schools, assistant State superintendent of 


superintendent city 
public instruction in Indiana, and State 
supervisor of home economics in the same 
State. A member of America’s leading 


educational associations and organiza- 
tions, Miss Baylor plans to continue to 
consult on educational problems, partic- 


field of 


numerous 


ularly in the home economics. 
Author of 


articles on 


publications and 
and 
Miss Bay lor 


educational subjects, 
writer of children’s books, 


will continue to write. 





THE Office of Education regrets 
the death of Miss Adelaide S. Bay- 
lor on December 18 at Emergency 
Hospital in Washington, D. C. 
Her untimely passing is a great loss 
not only to vocational home eco- 
nomics but to American education 
Upon Dr. Baylor’s 
member of the 
Office of Education staff, she gave 
Scuoo. Lire permission to publish 
this article briefly summarizing her 
17 years of service in the vocational 
home She care- 
fully checked the article personally 
before it was sent to the Printer. 
It appears here as probably Miss 
Baylor’s last statement about voca- 
a field of 


education in which she pioneered 


in general. 
retirement as a 


economics field. 


tional home economics 


and labored, and was nationally 
known. 
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The Colleges 





Music in the Colleges 

HE YEAR 1867 marks the begin- 

ning of schools of music in the 

United States. In that year the 
New England Conservatory was founded 
in Boston; the Cincinnati Conservatory 
in Ohio; the Chicago Musical College in 
Illinois; and Oberlin’s music department 
was established. Today, three-fourths of 
the colleges accept music credits for en- 
trance and most of these institutions offer 
music, granting the bachelor of music 
degree with a major in a special field upon 
satisfactory completion of 4 years of col- 
lege work. Most colleges provide con- 
certs and recitals for all college students, 
often including local citizens. 

To mention only a few extra-class 
activities: 

The Allegheny Singers (Allegheny Col- 
lege, Pa.) are rehearsir.g for their winter 
and spring concerts. The group is com- 
posed of 40 young men and women, most 
of them with no previous experience or 
training, yet they thrill large audiences 
with their excellent renditions. 

The Mundy Worlds Fair Jubilee Octet 
recently appeared at Wayne University 
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Mich. The student assembly of the 
university was open to the public. 

First steps in the forward movement 
of the prairie region Federal work relief 
project for unemployed actors and musi- 
cians were taken by two professors of 
the University of Iowa appointed as 
regional directors. No other region has 
a greater number of States, and the goal 
is to work out plans for the employment 
of musicians, ecopyists, binders, tuners, 
and instrument repairers. 

The extension department of the 
University of Kentucky supervised a 
program in which more than 500 boys 
and girls of the fifth to eighth grades of 
Kentucky rural schools were guests of 
the university. Rural music contests 
were planned and conducted by the in- 
structor in music. 

The lecture course bureau of the 
University of Kansas has placed all of 
the talent available for the 1935-36 
season serving about 200 communities. 
At least 700 other communities would 
participate. Next year the bureau is 
outlining a popular-priced course to in- 
clude music, lectures, educational and 
entertainment features at popular prices. 

Washington State College’s ‘‘fight 
song’’. by the director of the college band 
has been accepted by high schools in a 
number of Western States. 

The $50,000 carillon of the University 
of Michigan will be housed in the new 
Burton Memorial Campanile which will 
also house a number of music studios and 
will serve as the nucleus of the proposed 
School of Music Building. 

The Student Symphony Orchestra of 
Pennsylvania State College has attained 
full instrumentation with the addition of 
28 new members. 

The 50-piece R. O. T. C. band of the 
University of Vermont is a feature at the 
football games. 

Williams College (Magss.) has 
received an endowment by Paul 
Whiteman for the first museum 
American music to be 
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accessible to musicians to aid in the art 
of arranging, radio broadcasting, compos- 
ing, and playing modern American music. 

As a part of the Wisconsin Schoo! of 
the Air, more than 5,000 boys and girls 
join in singing at the command of the 
professor over the radio. 


New Publication 

The American State and Higher Edu- 
vation by Alexander Brody, prepared for 
the American Council on Education 
(1935) presents higher education as a 
function of government and shows the 
political factors which affect its adminis- 
tration; and analyzes the political and 
legal conditions which underlie the crea- 
tion, support, and administration of 
State institutions for higher education in 
the United States. Constitutional and 
statutory provisions relating to higher 
education and the judicial cases decided 
thereunder in the several States have 
been selected, arranged, and presented 
with a view to acquaint the student of 
education, as well as the student of gov- 
ernment, with the pattern of legal control 
of higher education in the United States. 
State activity in higher education through 
the medium of organized government 
involves, first, the problem of formulating 
sound social policy, and second, the prob- 
iem of implementing these policies by law. 
Land-Grant Institutions, 1935 

United States Office of Education 
Circular 149, the preliminary report on 
land-grant institutions, is available free 
upon request. This study reveals that 
2,626 more students were enrolled in 
agriculture in 1934-35 than in the pre- 
vious year. More students than ever 
before were enrolled in veterinary medi- 
cine. The 2,455 students in forestry 
represent nearly twice as many students 
as were enrolled the previous year; influ- 
ence of the national forestry projects is 
plainly evidentin enrollments. The num- 
ber of girls enrolled in home economics 
courses has fallen off greatly during the 
depression, but 1934-35 enrollments rep- 
resent an increase of 858 over the previous 
year. Although 1930-31 is the peak year 
for students in engineering courses, there 
were 2,667 more men taking engineering 
in 1934-35 than in the previous year. 

WaLTeR J, GREENLEAF 
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Electrifying Education 





Dr. W. 8S. BITTNER, Secretary of the 
National University Extension Associa- 
tion, reports that 20 out of 57 universities 
and colleges responding to a question- 
naire sent out by him indicate that they 
maintain a motion-picture service for 
approximately 5,000 schools and other 
organizations. Nine other universities 
contemplate establishing a film service. 
\ total of 8,989 motion-picture reels are 
reported by the 20 institutions maintain- 


ing film libraries. 


The Federal Communications Com- 
mission recently announced the member- 
ship of the Federal Radio Education 
Committee, of which Dr. John W. 
Studebaker, United States Commissioner 
of Education, is chairman. As stated by 
Judge Eugene O. Sykes of the Com- 
mission, it is the sincere belief of the 
Commission that the hearings, confer- 
ences, and constructive thought and 
experience given to this subject have 
produced a situation whereby within the 
present broadcast structure the educators 
on the one hand and the broadcasters on 
the other can combine forces which will: 

1. Eliminate controversy and misun- 
derstanding between groups of educators 
and between the industry and educators. 

2. Promote actual cooperative arrange- 
ments between educators and _ broad- 
casters on national, regional, and local 
bases 

Suggestions intended to aid the com- 
mittee in realizing its objectives should 
be sent to Commissioner Studebaker. 


The National Safety Council, 1 Park 
Avenue, New York, has some excellent 
new visual aids in safety education. 


Che University of Michigan announces 
that Dr. Joseph E. Maddy’s radio music 
courses for band and orchestra instru- 
ments are being broadcast over Station 
W MAQ, Chicago, as well as over Station 
WJR, Detroit. Thousands of Michigan 
boys and girls have learned to play 
musical instruments from these free 
courses in the past and it is gratifying, 
indeed, to see this service extended to 
other States. 


Teachers desiring to be kept informed 
regarding forthcoming educational broad- 


* 


casts of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem may do so by writing to the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, 485 Madison 
Avenue, New York, and asking for the 
weekly release For the Student, a listing 
of CBS programs of special interest to 
educational and cultural groups. 


The Museum of Modern Art Film 
Library, 485 Madison Avenue, New 
York, announces two series of film pro- 
grams available for distribution on 
January 1, 1936. The first series is on 
A Short Survey of the Film in America 
and consists of 57 reels to be exhibited on 


5 occasions. The second series is on 
Some Memorable American Films and is 
made up of about 100 reels of the most 
popular films ever produced. These 
films are of special interest to college and 
cultural groups and are usually exhibited 
on an admission basis 





Kansas City, Mo., public schools are 
giving a radio program each week. These 
programs feature (1) an address (6 min- 
utes) by some staff member or school 
official in order to acquaint the people 
of Kansas City with the work of the 
schools and the needs of the schools; (2) 
a& program of music or public speaking 
by pupils of the Kansas City public 
schools. This is in order that the citi- 
zens of Kansas City may enjoy some of 
the splendid programs prepared by the 
pupils in their regular school work. 

The broadcast is on Tuesday of each 
week, 5:30-5:45 p. m., over WDAF. 


Ciine M. Koon 








In 1936 for 


Education 
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TO PROMOTE education in the United 
States, Federal funds to the amount 
shown below will be spent through the 
Office of Education, United States De- 
partment of the Interior. To the right 
are figures showing amounts - flowing 


direetly to the States. Next are figures 
showing expenditures for auditing these 
accounts and promotion of American 
education. On the left you will find, 
briefly stated, what this expenditure 
is for: 





education 
For distributing facts through publications 


sities: 
SO EEEas*< 


(6) Supplementary .......-.. a a . 
For cooperative promotion of vocational education: 
| 


(6) Agriculture (286,150 students, 4,886 teachers) 


(qd) Hawaii ; 
ORs. 3 Seaeeeeeneen 


tures to promote vocational education: 
C6) GES ic uniincednnendithinetenmande 
(6) Supplementary -....-. 
supporting status: 
(a) Subsidies to States_..........- 
(6) District of Columbia___._- 
rehabilitation education 
500,000 enrollees) ---.--....-...---- 
For administering C. C. C. educational program 


| , ae 


Grand total_. 





For salaries of staff to gather information and statistics to promote general 
For travel, mimeographing, and other general expenses 


To promote higher education through State land-grant colleges and univer- | 
| 


(a) Home economics (297,000 students, 3,205 teachers) 


(c) Trades and industries (466,999 students, 4,555 teachers 


For staff (salaries and travel) to give consultative service and audit expendi- | 
For cooperative promotion of education to restore handicapped persons to self- 


For staff (salaries and travel) to give consultative service to promote vocational | 


For cooperative training of teachers to conduct vocational education 
For operating C. C. C. program, salaries of advisers, books, etc. (2,200 advisers, | 


For admin- For allot- 
istrative ment to the | 
expenses States 


$251, 720 | 
15,000 |... | 
46, 500 : 


$2, 550, 000 
980, 000 


1, 600, 000 
7 3, 950, 000 
3, 400, 000 

30, 000 

100, 000 


192, 000 
#4, 000 


1, 050, 000 
| 15, 000 


63,500 | 
1, 050, 000 


F 5, O84, 512 
30, 660 
663, 380 19, 809, 512 
663, 380 
20, 472,892 | 
=e 








An equal amount, appropriated to the District of Columbia, is turned over to the Office of Education 


for administration 
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Building a Schoolhouse 





LL OF us have witnessed the con- 
struction of a school building. 
Have we ever stopped to consider, 
however, what actually goes into the 
making of that building? How many 
men work on it from the time the first 
shovelful of dirt is turned over until the 
structure is finally ready to accommodate 
pupils? What various types of labor are 
required? What costs the most in process 
of constructing the building—common 
labor, brick masonry, or supervision? 
Have you ever wondered? 

Uncle Sam is a good bookkeeper, when 
it comes to keeping an accurate record of 
how his money is spent. Expenditure of 
Federal funds for repair or construction of 
school buildings has not been an excep- 
tion. The Division of Economics and 
Statistics of the P. W. A. has done an 
exceptionally good job for the Public 
Works Administration in keeping account 
of types of labor used on school building 
projects P. W. A. has helped to finance. 
This Division also has prepared project 
charts showing number of men employed 
on.each building, man-hours of work sup- 
plied, and wages earned by various types 
of labor during process of construction. 


New school 


Let’s take a typical example. In Lyme, 
Conn., there was an old one-room school- 
house, built by public subscription before 
the Revolutionary War. Four other small 
schoolhouses in the township offered in- 
adequate educational opportunities to 
children of Lyme and vicinity. It was 
decided to build a new schoolhouse, which 
would make it possible to do away with 
the scattered one-room schoolhouses, and 
bring boys and girls of the community to 
one centrally located.and modern building. 

The Public Works Administration pro- 
vided $8,400 for the new Lyme school 
project. In contrast to the poorly 
equipped schoolhouses it replaced, the 
P. W. A. project consolidated school 
building is modern in every respect. It 
has high ceilings, numerous wide windows 
providing good ventilation and natural 
light. There are electric lights, up-to- 
date heating facilities, library space, play- 
grounds, an auditorium. Four teachers 
and a nurse now do the work formerly 
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New Consolidated School Building at Lyme, Conn., 


Used to Illustrate Where Construction Money Goes and 


Types of Labor Required; P. W. A. Supplies Information 





requiring six persons, and it is now possible 
to group children according to ages, in- 
stead of teaching them all together as in 
the original one-teacher schools. Busses 
take the boys and girls to and from their 
homes, in some cases 4 and 5 miles away. 
Total cost of constructing the new build- 
ing was $31,000. 


Fifty-eight men on job 


What has gone into the making of 
this interesting new building which we 
shall use as an example of the hundreds 
of school buildings being constructed 
throughout the United States? 

Fifty-eight men had a job of some kind 
on the Lyme School Building before it 


was completed. There were common 
laborers, machine operators, carpenters, 
brick masons, plumbers, electricians, 
concrete workers, painters, roofers, sheet- 
metal workers, tile layers, iron workers, 
and, of course, supervisors. They all 
had a hand in the building’s construction. 

About one-third of the cost of Lyme 
School went for wages of men employed. 
This expenditure, according to the P. W. A. 
Division of Economics and Statistics, 
was $10,897. Supervisors, common la- 
borers, carpenters, and brick masons 
received more than 80 percent of the 
total wages. paid. Carpenters received 
$2,638. Common laborers were paid 


Qn 


$2,351. Supervisors’ wages were $2,257, 





The original Lyme, Conn., schoolhouse. 
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Today’s Lyme school building, which P. W. A. funds made possible. 


and brick masons, $1,088. Pay for other 
types of work ranged from $15 for 2 days’ 
labor by an iron worker, to $755 for 
painting, and $866 for plumbing. 

Work on the building began June 2, 
1934, and ended November 24, 1934. 
During that period of time, this school 
project prov ided 547 man-weeks of work, 
giving employment to 2 supervisors, from 
2 to 15 laborers, 1 or 2 machine operators, 
2 to 8 carpenters, 1 to 7 brick masons, 
| to 4 plumbers, 1 to 4 electricians, 1 con- 
crete worker, 1 to 4 painters, 1 to 5 roofers, 
| to 2 sheet-metal workers, 1 tile layer, 
and 1 worker. Some supervisors, 
common laborers, machine operators, and 
carpenters were working nearly every day. 
[here was comparatively little work for 
the iron worker, tile layer, sheet-metal 
worker, roofer, and concrete worker. On 
September 2, when the project was just 
half completed, we find 2 super- 


iron 


about 
visors on the job, 10 common laborers, 
1 machine operator, 6 carpenters, 2 brick 
2 plumbers, 4 electricians, 1 
painter, 3 roofers. 


masons, 


\t any rate, if this many men can be 
employed on one school construction job, 
and there are 3,100 Federal and non-Fed- 
eral school and educational building con- 
struction P. W. A. projects either com- 
pleted, under construction, or allotted, 
at an estimated cost of $503,690,000, we 
see that many thousands 
of men in all types of work are or have 
been employed on school projects through- 
United States. If the Lyme 
School Building at a cost of 
$31,000 provided approximately 550 total 
man-weeks of work, then all of the school 
buildings already com- 
pleted, under construction, or those for 
which allotments already have been made 
may be said to have provided nearly 17,000 
times as much employment as that pro- 
vided by much admired new 
consolidated school building. 


can readily 


out the 
(Conn.) 


or educational 


Lyme’s 


SCHOOL 


For more than 160 years the original 
Lyme School has been producing sub- 
stantial Connecticut citizens. Some of 
the notables among its graduates include 
Zebulon Butler, commander of forces in 
the Wyoming Valley during the Revolu- 
tion; Z. Reed Brockway, for many years 
head of the New York State penal system 
and pioneer advocate of the parole sys- 
tem; and Col. James A. Brill, former State 
senator and a chairman of the Connecticut 
State Board of Fisheries and Game. 








Schools Report 
* 





From Texas: 

The child, the teacher, school plant, 
and cost accounting are four major items 
in the 1934-35 Annual Report of the 
Superintendent of Schools in Beaumont, 
Tex. 


Survey: 

Wellesley, Mass., committee 
has published a report based on a survey 
recently made of the Wellesley schools. 
Dr. C. E. Prall, dean of the School of 
Education, University of Pittsburgh, 
directed the survey. 


school 


Exchanging High-School Principals: 

They’re exchanging junior high school 
principals these days. At least that is 
what Pasadena, Calif., and Passaic, N. J., 
recently decided to do. Pasadena sent 
Principal George Hetzel to Passaic for 1 
year in exchange for the services of 
Principal E. Seott Holbeck of Passaic. 
Courses for Adults: 

Unit courses in general and vocational 
education for adults have been prepared 
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by the Mississippi State Department of 


Education cooperating with the F. E. R. A 


Georgia P.-T. A: 

‘*Parent Cooperation in the Georgia 
Program for the Improvement in the 
Public Schools” is the title of a study 
bulletin recently issued by the Georgia 
Parents Teachers, 


Congress _ of and 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Washington's Adults: 

More than 40,000 adult students were 
enrolled in the adult education program 
in the State of Washington, State Super- 
intendent N. D. Showalter reports. More 
than 100 types of academic and recrea- 
tional services were offered. 


Curriculum Revision: 

Teachers in Wiimington, Del., are 
endeavoring to revise the school curricu- 
lum. How they are succeeding is re- 
ported by the Wilmington superintendent 
of schools in his biennial report, 1933-35. 
The report tells of the need for curriculum 
preparation of courses, their 
installation, and results obtained. The 
report a tentative social- 
studies program, a sample unit of social- 
studies course of study, and a tentative 
language-arts program. 

W. 8. DerrenBavuonu 


revision, 


also includes 


In the Libraries 
[Continued from page 85| 


problem of bringing to all the people the 
books that belong to them, seems to have 
demonstrated in Vermont. The 
librarian has recently published a helpful 
report on this experiment covering 2% 
vears ended in August 1935. It should 
be most helpful to other rural districts. 


been 


C. W. A. Projects: 

Seven women and one boy, working on 
C. W. A. 1 day a week, have repaired, 
finished, and restored about 7,000 volumes 
to the school libraries of Wayne County, 
W. Va., at an average cost of 11 cents per 
volume according to the November West 
Virginia School Journal. 


Parnassus on Wheels: 

How Connecticut is trying to bring 
books to the inmates of her county jails 
is graphically described in America, 
August 3. ‘Parnassus on Wheels”, a 
book wagon, visits the jails and brings 
recreation and inspiration to the inmates. 
The librarian attempts to provide books 
on any subject requested, and the success 
of her experiment is most encouraging. 


Sapra W. Vovcar 
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New Government Aids 
For Teachers 





Order free publications and other free 
aids listed from agencies issuing them. 
Request only cost publications from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C., enclosing remittance [check or 


money order] at time of ordering. 


Publications 
How to Have the Home You Want. 
24 p. (Federal Housing Administration.) 


Free. 

The first section of this booklet deals with the financing 
of new home construction, with the purchase of new 
homes, and with the refinancing of existing home 
mortgages. The second deals with home moderniza- 
tion, repair, and alteration. (Home economics; 
Civies.) 


Light and Power for the Farm. 13 p. 
(Rural Electrification Administration.) 
Free. 

A pamphlet giving a brief, simple explanation of the 
aims and methods of operation of the REA and in- 
structions for preliminary steps tc initiate a project 

(Civies; Economics; Home economics; Agriculture; 
Electrical engineering.) 

What Every Farm Leader Should Know 
About Rural Electrification. 15 p. 
(Rural Electrification Administration. 

Free. 

A primer about the REA program for county agents, 
university and farm organization officials, and other 
farm leaders. A chart on the cover in red and black 
shows the extent of farm modernization as measured 
by electric service, running water, radios, telephones, 
and automobiles. (Civics; Agriculture; Electrical 
engineering.) 

Library of Congress Classification—Class 
P—PJ-PM. 246 p. (Library of Con- 
gress.) 60 cents. 

Librarians: Classification scheme for languages and 
literature of Asia, Africa, Oceania, America, mixed 
languages, and artificial languages is now available. 
(Library science. 

Summary of Mortality from Automobile 
Accidents, 4-week period ending Sept. 28, 
1935. 4 p. (Bureau of the Census.) 
Free. 

Reports on automobile accidents from 86 large cities. 
Most of the deaths were the result of accidents which 
occurred within the corporate limits of the city. 
(Safety education.) 

Instructions for Airway Meteorological 
Service. 142 p., illus. (Weather Bu- 
reau, Circular N, Aerological Division.) 
25 cents. 
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Specific instructions for making, transmitting, and 
recording airway weather observations. Contains 41 
illustrations among which are a number of exceptional 
ones of cloud formations. (Meteorology; Aviation.) 


First Annual Report of the Central Sta- 
tistical Board. 50 p. (Central Statis- 
tical Board.) 10 cents. 

Foreign Radio Broadcasting Services. 
30 p. (Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 


Commerce.) 25 cents. 


A list of such stations by country, locality, call, wave 
length, frequency, and power. (Geography; Com- 
merce 


Preparation and Use of Weather Maps at 
Sea. 48 p., maps, charts. (Weather 
Bureau,.Circular R.) 10 cents. 


Contents: Weather as a factor in navigation; the 
ship’s weather observations, the radio weather message 
and its uses; radio weather bulletins; preparation of 
weather maps; weather types; tropical storms; draw- 
ing inferences from the weather map. (Civics; Navi- 
gation; Science.) 


Rural Planning—The Village. 40 p., 
illus. (Department of Agriculture, Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 1441.) 


Answers the following questions: Why should villages 
be planned? Who should initiate the planning? 
Where should responsibility for action and accomplish- 
ment lie? How can cooperation effect desirable re- 
sults? Should plans include the future? What will 
they cost, how can they be financed, and what diffi- 
culties will be encountered? (Agricultural economics; 
Civics.) 


5 cents. 


International Traffic in Arms. 19 p. 
(Department of State, Publication No. 
787.) 15 cents. 

Laws and regulations administered by the Secretary 
of State governing the international traffic in arms, 
ammunition, and implements of war. (International 
law; Economics; Commerce.) 


The Alaska Range. 101 p., 
illus., maps. (Geological Survey, Bulle- 
tin 862.) . 70 cents. 

Data on the geography, geology, and mineral resources 
of this area. Also gives a short résumé of previous 
explorations and surveys of this part of Alaska. Two 
folded maps in colors are to be found in a pocket at the 
back of the bulletin. (History; Geography; Geo ogy; 


Southern 





Planting and Care of Lawns. 18 p., 
lus. (Department of Agriculture, 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1677.) 5 cents. 

Rainfall Intensity—Frequency Data. 

68 p., charts. (Department of Agri- 

culture, Miscellaneous Publication No. 

204.) 10 cents. 


A. study of the frequency at which excessive rates of 

precipitation occur in different sections of the United 

States, and the intensity and duration of those rates 

(Agricultural engineering; Geography; Nature study.) 

Price lists (Free from the Superintendent 
of Documents): _Laws—Federal and 
State, opinions of Attorney General, 
Decisions of courts, No. 10; Birds and 
wild animals, No. 39; Agricultural 
chemistry and soils and fertilizers, No. 
46; Maps, No. 53. 


Films 


The two following films are available from 
the Pittsburgh Experiment Station of the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Exhibitor pays transportation charges 
only. 
Nickel. 2-reel, silent. Size: both 16 


and 35 mm. 


Complete story of the production and use of nickel. 
The story opens more than half a mile below the earth’s 
surface where nickel ore is mined, loaded into cars, 
hauled to the bottom of the shaft, and crushed. 
Scenes showing spectacular operations of drawing the 
slag and tapping a cupola furnace as well as electro- 
lytic refining and casting are presented. The film 
ends with several scenes showing how nickel is 
utilized in industry, in sports, and in the home. 


The Making of a Safe Miner. 
silent. Size: both 16 and 35 mm. 


2-reel, 


Includes many scenes depicting the operation of a 
large coal mine. The action of the film hinges on the 
story of a capable but careless miner who later becomes 
converted to carefulness and safety-mindedness 
through personal experience in a mine disaster. A 
number of scenes show a U. 8S. Bureau of Mines rescue 
team in action and illustrate the necessity of first-aid 
training and mine rescue work for those engaged in the 
industry. 


Film strips 


The following film strips of the Division 
of Cooperative Extension, of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, may be pur- 
chased at the prices stated from Dewey 
& Dewey, Kenosha, Wis., after first ob- 
taining authorization from the U. 8S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Blanks for 
this purpose will be supplied upon re- 
quest to the Division of Cooperative Ex- 
tension. 


Series 347. Selecting Foods for Good Nu- 


Mineralogy trition. 59 frames. 65 
: , 42 = cents. 
Minerals Yearbook, 1935. 1200p. 354 Bringi Old Wi ; 
. a ringin an ( isconsin 
(Bureau of Mines.) $2. nging 
Farmhouse Up to Date. 
A library of current developments in the mineral 45 f 50 
: " f “ents 
industry in one volunie. A survey of gold and silver 0 frames. 00 cents. 
mining and markets, detailed State mining reviews, 356. Farm Family Money Man- 
current trends in coal and oil, analysis of the extent of agement. 60 frames. 65 
business recovery for various mineral groups. 75 cents. 
chapters, 59 contributors, 129 illustrations. (Eco- 
nomics; Mineralogy MarGARET F. Ryan 
SCHOOL LIFE x December 1935 
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OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


CONSULTANTS: 


James F. Re ee ae 
Manes 3. Fame senior specialist in guidance and industrial 
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Davin Sees, senior specialist in tests and measurements. 
DIvVIsioNns: 
Higher education; 


Freperick J. Kxwry, chief. 

Ben W. Frazier, senior specialist in teacher training. 

Watton C, Joun, senior specialist in higher education. 

Cunz M. Koon, senior specialist in education by radio. 

Watrter J. GREENLEAs, specialist in higher education. 

Joun H. McNEE xy, research assistant. 

Era B. Ratcwirrs, chief educational assistant. 

American school systems: 
Watters 8. DerrenBavon, chief. atliie te 
Mary Dasney Davis, senior nursery-kindergarten 
primary education. 

Cag A. Jessen, senior specialist in secondary education. } 

Auice Barrows, senior specialist in problems. 

Henry F. Atvgs, senior specialist in State schoo! administration. 

Tron Covert, specialist in school finance. 

Warp W. Kees&ckeR, specialist in school legislation. 

ELEN C. LOMBARD, associate specialist in parent education. 

Comparative education: 

James F. ABEL, chief. 

ALIna M. LixpEGRE&N, specialist in western European education. 

nar nag K. TUROSIENSK!, associate specialist in comparative educa- 
tion. 


SERVICES: 
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J. A. Lovgs, chief, e 
C. H. Lang, agent, north Atlantic region. 

R. D. Maurer, agent, southern 
James H. PEARSON, agent, 

W. T. SPANTON, agent, western ‘ 
H. O. Sarcrnt, special agent for 9 schools. 3) 
Franx W. LaTHrRop, research 

Joun B. Leen ce oss oxnetag wn 
W. A. Ross, specialist in subject matter. 

H. B. Sao epi in tacher ting 


Trade and industrial education: 
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“Radio Calendar 


Courtesy of the 
Department of Superintendence, National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, NW., Washington, D. C. 


All Programs Listed as Eastern Standard Time 


*2:30 National Farm and Home 
; Hour—NBC Blue 

2:30 American Education Forum— 

NBC Red 

3:00 American School of the Air— 
; CBS 

$25 Junior Radio Journal—NBC 
Blue 


‘7:45 Education in the News (Office 
of Education)—NBC Red 
1:00 — Radio Forum—NBC 


11:45 Your Child—Children’s Bureau, 
Department of Labor—NBC 


Farm and Home 
% Hour—NBC Blue 
3:00 American School of the Air— 
rs. . CBS 
¥0— 4:45 Science Service Series—CBS 


cal Association—NBC Blue 


‘840 You and Your Government— 
k NBC Red 


‘National Farm and Home 
Hour—NBC Blue 
American School of the Air— 
CBS 
National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers—NBC Blue 
5 Youth Today—National Stu- 
; dent Federation—CBS 


‘Our American Schools—NBC 
Red 


Thursday 
Afternoon 
12:30—- 1:30 National Farm and Home 
Hour—NBC Blue 
2:30— 3:00 ore ga School of the Air— 
4:30—- 5:30 Radio Guild (Shakespeare)— 
NBC Blue 


Evening 


8:45—- 9:00 Hendrik Willem Van Loon— 
NBC Blue 


Friday 
Morning 


11 :00-12:00 Damrosch Music Appreciation 

Hour—NBC Red and Blue 
Afternoon 

12:30—- 1:30 National Farm and Home 
Hour—NBC Blue 

2:00— 2:30 Magic of Speech—NBC Red 

2:30— 3:00 a School of the Air— 

2:45— 3:00 General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs—NBC Blue 


Saturday 


Morning 
11 00-11 :15 a= Schools—NBC 


11:00-12:00 Cincinnati Conservatory of Mu- 
sic—CBS 


Afternoon 


12:30—- 1:30 National Farm and Home 
Hour—NBC Blue 


Evening 


8:15— 9:15 Boston Symphony Orchestra— 
NBC Blue. 


Sunday 


Morning 
10:30-11:00 Music and American Youth— 
NBC Red 


Afternoon 
12:30- 1:00 University of Chicago Round 
' Table cussion—NBC Red 
12:45- 1:00 Speakers and Events in Inter- 
3:00— 3: 15 your E lish NBC 
our En ue 
3:00— 5:00 New Yo onic Sym- 
i ea 


phony —CBS 
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